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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 1858, 


Aotes. 
SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Are the pages of our immortal poet still to con- 
tinue disfigured by the retention of glaring errors, 


| it would satisfy the ductus literarum required by 


Mr. Dyce, and common sense. I have since found, 
in a very neat and accurate MS. transcript of the 


| play made in the reign of Charles IL., the difficulty 


turning his resplendent sense into nonsense, be- | 


cause a few idolaters of the Folio would induce us 


to believe in the corruptions inflicted on him by | 
the carelessness of his first editors and printers ? | 
One of his cotemporaries has prophetically antici- | 

| 


pated their censure : — 
“ Yet not asham’d these Verbalists still are, 
From youth, till age or study dimme their eyes, 
To engage the Grammar rules in civill warre 
For some small sentence which they patronize ; 
As if the end liv’d not in reformation 
Of Verbes’ or Nounes’ true sense or declination, 
So these Word-Sticklers have no power to cure 
The errors, and corrupted lines endure.” : 

I will disburden my conscience of some of my 
own sins of omission or commission against the 
integrity of the text, which I now deeply regret. 

. , > 
But for brevity’s sake shall at present confine my- 
self to one play. 


In Julius Cesar, Act IT. Sc. 1., we have the fol- | 


lowing passage : — 
. ‘ ° . O! Conspiracie, 

Sham’st thou to shew thy dang’rous Brow by Night, 

When euills are most free? O then by day 

Where wilt thou find a Cauerne darke enough 

To maske thy monstrous Visage? Seek none, Conspi- 

racie, 

Hide it in Smiles, and Affabilitie : 

For if thou path thy natiue semblance on, 

Not Erebus it selfe were dimme enough 

To hide thee from preuention.” 

Steevens, with his accustomed industry and in- 
genuity, hunted out two passages in Drayton, 
where to path is used as a verb. Thus in the 
Polyolbion, Song ii. — 

“Where from the neighouring hills her passage Wey 
doth path.” 

And in the Epistle from Duke Humphrey to 
Elinor Cobham — 

“ Pathing young Henry’s unadvised ways.” 

I confess that I was never reconciled to this de- 
fence of path, but I failed, with others, to perceive 
that these passages were inapplicable, and that 
“ pathing of ways” (i. e. smoothing them) was one 
thing, and pathing semblance (i. e. appearance) 
another; or, to speak plainly, sheer nonsense. 
Still I was not satisfied with the proposed substi- 
tution of put or putte, which had been proposed 
long before it was advocated by Coleridge, and at 
length saw that the whole construction of the pas- 
sage required the verb to be in the conditional 
future, and that we must read — 

“ For if thou put’st thy natiue semblance on,” 


and that this fairly accounted for the misprint, as 


got over by writing the line thus: —“ For should 
thou put thy native semblance on.” 

Again in that celebrated speech of Cesar, in 
Act III. Se. 1., so well known by Ben Jonson’s 
sneer, we have — 

- ° . ° I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings, and these lowly courtesies, 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turne pre-Ordinance, and first Decree 

Into the Jane of Children. Be not fond 

To think that Cesar bears such Rebell blood 

That will be thaw’d from the true quality 

With that which melteth Fooles, I mean sweet words, 

Low crooked-curtsies, and base Spaniell fawning.” 

One word only in this passage has hitherto been 
changed, Johnson's substitution of law for lane, 
and in the MS. I have referred to it is evidently a 
law. The form of the w has caused it to be mis- 
taken for ne. Taking the whole context into 
consideration, it is most probable that the poet 
wrote — 

“ ° ‘ ° I must prevent thee, Cimber, 

These couchings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might stir the blood of ordinary men; 

And turn pre-ordinance and fizt decree 
Into the law of Children.” 


Now, as Warburton long since remarked, couch- 


ings and lowly courtesies are not means used to 


| 


fire the blood; and Cesar afterwards says that 
these and sweet words are “that which melteth 
fools, stirs or moves them to compassion.” Again, 
pre-ordinance and first decree would be convertible 
terms, and therefore tautologous ; and every one 
will see that first and fizt are easily mistaken for 
each other. But what is the Jaw of children? 1 
once thought we should read pilaie. 

In Act V. Se. 1. we have a passage recently 
cited by Mr. ArrowsmitH as one of the proofs 
that Shakspeare disregarded the concord of noun 
and verb. I must give the context, in order to 
show the improbability of the passage having been 
written by the poet, as it stands in the folio: — 

“ Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octa- 
vius, 

Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good 

words: 
Witness the hole you made in Cesar’s heart, 
Crying ‘ Long live! hail Cesar!’ 

Cass. ° ° ° ° Antony, 
The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees 
And leave them honyless. 

Ant. ° ° . , Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too; 

For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting.” 


Supposing any rational meaning could be at- 
tached to “ the posture of your blows,” what possi- 
ble relation could it have to the current of the 
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poet’s thought in this dialogue? Is it not clearly 
evident that some word resembling sting in mean- 
ing is required, instead of posture, to be placed in 
antithesis to the honey’d words? and have we not 
a word which, at the same that it is easily mis- 
taken for posture, exactly supplies the required 
sense? I read — 
“The puncture of your blows are yet unknown.” 


) : 
of death. He obeyed, as in duty bound, the requi- 


I shall not stop to inquire whether the poet did | 


not write puncturs, which would relieve him at 
least from one grammatical incongruity, according 
to our notions. It is at any rate quite clear that 
he meant Cassius here to say, “The wounds or 
stings (i. e. punctures) of your blows are as yet un- 
known, but for your words they rob the bees, and 
leave them honeyless ;” and it is quite as certain 
that, from the use he has made of the word posture 
elsewhere, he attached the common meaning of ut- 
titude to it, which would be quite inapplicable here. 

One more instance, and I have done for the pre- 
sent. 

In Act ITI. Se. 1., where the conspirators first 
meet Mark Antony, Brutus, in his conciliatory 
speech, says — 
« ° ° ° ‘ ° For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts 

Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence.” 
Most modern editors have been content with 
placing a comma after arms in the third line. I 
adopted the suggestion of Steevens, and read “no 
strength of malice,” which does not much improve 
the passage. It is now quite evident to me that 
we should read ‘‘in strength of amity.” I need not 
point out to those acquainted with old MSS, how 
easily amitie, as it was usual to write and print it, 
would be mistaken for malice. But to show that 
it was most probably the word of the poet, we 
have in Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Se. 6., 
“that which is the strength of their amitie shall 
prove the very author of their variance.” And 
again in the same play, Act III. Sc. 2. “I'll 
wrestle with you in my strength of love.” What 
Brutus is meant to express appears to be —For 
your part, Mark Antony, our swords are point- 





Jess ; our arms embrace you in strength of amity, | 
and we receive you in our hearts with the temper | 


of brothers, with all kind love, good thoughts, and | 


reverence. S. W. Sincer. 


South Lambeth. 





EDINBURGH LEGEND: “ ROKEBY.” 

In a note to a passage in Scott's beautiful but 
neglected poem of Rokeby, the well-known legend 
of Darrell of Littlecote is given, and there is added 
a similar one which was current at Edinburgh dur- 
ing the childhood of Sir Walter. A clergyman was 
suddenly summoned to pray with a person at point 





sition, and was put in a sedan chair, and removed 
apparently to a distant part of the city, where 
his bearers, under pain of death, forced him to 
have his eyes bandaged. He was then carried to 
and fro for some time, and led up several flights 
of stairs. When his eyes were uncovered, he 
found himself beside a lady newly-delivered of an 
infant. He was ordered to say such prayers as 
might be fitting for a person just about to die. 
He ventured to remonstrate— observing that the 
lady’s appearance warranted hopes of recovery. 
He was sternly ordered to proceed, which he did. 
He was then hurried down stairs in the chair, 
blindfolded as before ; but as he was descending, 
heard the report of a pistol. Upon reaching his 
home a purse of gold was forced upon him, with 
the warning that any disclosure or even allusion 
to this dark business would cost him his life. 
After much musing, he fell asleep, but was 
awakened by the news that a certain house in the 
Canongate had been totally consumed by fire, 
together with the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of the proprietor. Fear sealed the 
clergyman’s lips, and it was not until a short 
period before his demise that he disclosed the 
circumstances to some of his brethren. He had 
not been long dead, when a fire broke out in the 
building which had been erected in place of the 
original edifice, and when the flames were at their 
height a beautiful female, in an antique night- 
dress, appeared in the middle of them, and ut- 
tered these words : “ Anes burned, twice burned, the 
third time I'll scare you all,” and then vanished. 
Strange as this story is, it is singular that a 
belief in its truth can be traced much farther back 
than the boyhood of Scott. Mr. Alexander Grant, 
a writer, Anglicé attorney, of reputation, who 
came to Edinburgh, 1743, and who was the grand- 
uncle of my informant, was in the habit of telling 
it as a thing that actually had occurred, and which 
was generally credited, at least as regards the 
murder part of it, and consequent fire. The ap- 
parition was probably a popular embellishment, 
but he remembered the exact position of the 
house ; it was the second one above Leith Wynd. 
An inspection of the title-deeds would at once 
give the names of the early possessors. J. M. 





DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.-—NO. IX. 
“ Blake Beried.” — 


“ Of avarice and of swiche cursednesse 
Is all my preaching, for to make em free 
To yeve their pens, and namely unto me. 
For min intente is not but for to winne, 
And nothing for correction of sinne. 
I recke never whan that they be beried, 
Though that hir soules gon a blake beried.” 
Cant. Tales, 12334—40. 
The last of these lines has been explained 
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“though their souls have gone to a very bad 


place” (“in nigras et inauspicatas domos de- 
misse”); and, so far as the general sense of the 
passage is concerned, this appears to be a tolerably 
correct explanation. It leaves us in ignorance, 
however, as to the exact meaning of the expres- 
sion “ blake beried,” with respect to which Tyr- 
whitt says, “ I really cannot guess what it means.” 

The meaning of “ blake beried” now to be 
submitted is that, provided the “ Pardonere” 
could extract his hearers’ “ pens,” he recked not, 
when they were dead, though, in consequence of 
their having been made penniless, they had only 
the commonest kind of funeral, a black bier, no- 
thing more; and not such obsequies as were 
rendered to those who left something behind to 
pay expenses. — But, says the Pardonere, their 
* soules ” went “ blake beried.” 

And now, with reference to their “ soules,” let 
us hear what Blackstone says in his Commenta- 
ries, vol. ii. Book 1. Ch. xxviii. on the subject of 
Mortuaries. When a death had occurred, after 
the lord’s heriot was taken out, the next best 
chattel of the deceased was reserved, as a mor- 
tuary, to the Church; and therefore, by the law 
of King Canute, this mortuary is called soul- 
scot (sawl-sceat). “Secundum melius animal 
reservetur, post obitum, pro salute anime sue.” 
(To this passage Tyrwhitt gives a reference.) 

In France this principle was carried so far, 
that it was not deemed sufficient to inter de- 
faulters as paupers; they altogether forfeited the 
last rites of the Church. “ Every man that died 
without bequeathing part of his estate to the 
Church, which was called dying without confession, 
was formerly deprived of Christian burial.” More- 
over, it was ordained that this soul-scot, called 
also anime symbolum, should be paid when the 
grave was opened. “ Aiquissimum est, ut anime 
symbolum (quam pecuniam sepulchralem vocant) 
semper dependatur, cum sepulchrum sit fossum.” 
(Du Cange.) It was not an affair of the body 
merely, but altogether of the soul. “ Munera 
necnon defunctorum animabus congruentia puteo 
impendantur aperto.” (Jb.) Exactly Chaucer's 
“ whan that they be beried.” 

Respecting the practice as it prevailed in Eng- 
land, two things are to be observed: first, that 
this soul-scot “ was a kind of expiation and amends 
to the Clergy for the personal tithes, and other 
ecclesiastical dues, which the laity in their life- 


secondly, that “it was anciently usual in this 
kingdom to bring the mortuary to Church along 
with the corpse when it came to be buried.” 

Such was the practice at the period when 
Chaucer lived. 
it rivited into an established custom.” And so it 
continued till 21 Hen. VIII. ec. 6., which enacted 
& composition in lieu of payment in kind. 


Hence may we more easily understand, in its 
| general purport, the language which Chaucer has 
| put into the Pardonere’s mouth. He, the Par- 
donere, having succeeded in winning for himself 
his hearer’s “ pens” while they yet lived, nothing 
was left as a mortuary to pay their soul-scot to 
the “ Personne,” or Parish Priest, when they were 
dead. They got neither masses, nor “ cencings,” 
nor orisons, nor requiems, nor torches, nor ‘“ em- 
brothered palle,” nor sumptuous offerings, nor 
any of those appliances for the repose of the soul 
which waited on solvent obsequies; but only the 
poorest kind of funeral —a black bier. And if, 
in default of payment, the “ Personne” would 
not give them the rites deemed needful for their 
soul’s rest, they were not likely to get them from 
“ Perdoneres” or begging “ fryars.” — “ Why 
couete ye not to bury poor folke among you?” 
(Jacke Upland.) 

It was not only, then, that the black bier made 
but a sorry interment as their bodies were con- 
cerned. They also suffered in their souls. Their 
souls went black-bier’d; 7. e. without those rites 
for which they had left no funds. But the Par- 
donere recked not, though he had their “ pens” 
in his pocket. 

Such is our general explanation of the difficulty. 
For its full clearance, however, there still remains 
occasion for some verbal discussions, which are 
reserved for a subsequent paper. 

The use of symbolum for symbola, a scot, is not 
a blunder of medizval latinity, but may be traced 
to the later days of classic Rome. ‘Tuomas Boys. 


P.S. The explanation of Eclympasteire, or 
Eclympasteyre (Death), offered in “N. & Q.,” 
2™ S. v. 229., and the derivation from é«cAmmdve, 
were previously suggested in Bell’s Annotated 
Edition of Chaucer, vol. vi. p. 141. I hasten to 
make this acknowledgment, and in any farther 
examination of the difficulties of Chaucer indi- 
cated by Tyrwhitt, shall gladly avail myself of the 
work in question. 





Minor Rates. 


A New Greek Gospel MS. — The Evening Star 
(March 29), on the authority of an Athens journal, 
announces the recent discovery of a “ manuscript 





copy on parchment of the Gospels in Greek” — 


. ; | Attic, I presume, —as it was found in a “ garret” 
time might have neglected or forgotten to pay;” | 


of a house in Athens. The date of this important 
document, which now lies in “ good preservation” 


| in the public library of that city, is stated to be 
| 480. Any information your learned correspon- 


“So early as Hen. ILI. we find | 


| 
\ 


dents may be able to communicate respecting the 
MS. in question, its genuineness, or the result of 
its collation with existing Greek copies, will prove 
highly interesting to biblical scholars. 

F. Pris.ort. 
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Note on the late Eclipse.— The late pretended | dressing of a booke called Le Gouvernement of Kinges 


eclipse of the sun, as a lady called it in writing to 
me, appears to have disappointed “ the public,” 
by being less impressive than the descriptions of 
astronomers had led the public to expect ; a lesson 
to teach astronomers to measure their expressions 
as well as their phenomena, and not to make it 
their object to impress the public. But the object 
of ry Note is not to moralise, but to show that 
such disappointment is not a new occurrence. In 
the Remains of John Byrom, lately printed by the 
Chetham Society of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 450., is 
the following passage, in a letter dated July 14, 
1748 : — 

“This day the eclipse took up the attention of the 
public: but I fancy the common people, having been so 
much alarmed about its darkness and birds falling to the 
ground, and will think the learned were out in their cal- 
culations, for it was so light at the very height of it as 
not to be thought on without being told.” 

W. 


Watchmaker of the Court of Spain. —In the 
Ceremonial d’Espagne the watchmaker of the 
Court is enumerated as an officer of the house- 
hold. His pay was eight placas daily, or 29,200 
maravedis yearly, and separate charge for all 
work done for His Majesty and the household. 
This was in the latter part of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Hype Ciarke. 

St. Neot’s Church. — At the restoration of St. 
Neot’s church in 1847, a seriously worm-eaten ap- 
pearance of its roof was found to arise from in- 
numerable holes, each containing a leaden shot. 
After the defeat of the Earl of Holland, July 10, 
1648, the royalist “‘ prisoners were marched into 
the church, and well guarded till the following 
day.” The guards had evidently an ample supply 
of powder and shot, and occupied themselves with 
firing at the carved oaken roof. Joseru Rix. 

St. Neot’s. 


Fly-leaf Scribblings.—In vol. ii. of Tracts on 
the Bower Controversy, collected by J. Bowle : — 
“Mem. I was Informed by D*. Arnold of Wells y* the 
true name of Arnold was Arnee, y* it was notorious to 
every one where he lived y* it was so, and y* he was a 
man of a very bad character in other respects, This he 
told me at Wells, May 11. 1761. J. Bowle.” 
Joseru Rix. 
St. Neots. 


Bookbinder’s Charges in 1480.—In the Ward- 
robe Accounts of King Edward IV. the following 
interesting entries relating to the binding of some 
of that king’ s books appear : — 

“ Piers Bauduyn stacioner for bynding, gilding, and 
dressing of a booke called Titus Livius, xxs. ; for binding, 
gilding, and dressing of a booke of the Holy Trinite, 
xvjs.; for binding, gilding, and dressing of a booke called 





and Princes, xvjs.; for binding and dressing of thre 
small bookes of Franche, price in grete, vjs. viijd.; for 
the dressing of ij bookes whereof oon is called La For- 
teresse de Foy, and the other called the Book of Josephus, 
iijs. iiijd.; and for binding, gilding, and dressing of a 
booke called the Bible Historial, xxs.” 


These charges did not cover the whole expence 
of the binding, as we find in another part of the 
same accounts the following entry of materials de- 
livered out of the Wardrobe : — 

“ Delyvered for the coveryng and garnysshing vj of 
the Bookes of oure saide Souverain Lorde the Kinges, 
that is to say, oon of the Holy Trinite, oon of Titus 
Lyvius, oon of the Gouvernal of Kinges and Princes, a 
Bible, a Bible Historialle, and the vj‘« called Frossard, 

“Velvet, vj yerdes cremysy figured; corse of silk ij 
yerdes di’ and a naille, blue silk weying an unce iij q’ di’; 
liij yerdes di’ di’ quarter blac silk weying iiij unces ; laces 
and tassels of silk, Xvi laces ; xvj tasse Is, weying togic ler 
vj unces and iij q’; botons, xvj of blue silk and gold ; 
claspes off coper and gilt, iij paire smalle with roses uppon 
them; a paire myddelle, ij paire grete with the Kinges 
armes uppon them; bolions coper and gilt lxx; nayles 


gilt, ccc.” 
W. H. Husk. 


Punishment for a Lewd Woman. —I find re- 
corded in one of the Sessions Books for the city of 
Wells the trial of a woman named Ann Morgan, 
charged with being a person of “ very lewed life 
and conversacdn,” to prove which some curious 
(and not very delicate) evidence was adduced. 
Being convicted, an order was made — 


“ That the said An Morgan shalbe imprison’d vntill sa- 
terday morn’g, market day, and then to be set in the 
Stocks neer the place wher the Woodden Horse is to stand, 
w’ch is apoynted to bee at the vpp’r end of the Market, 
duringe the tyme that one * * * * Hut, a soldier, shal ride 
the Woodden Horse; and after that tyme to bee washed 
in the Pallace Moote, and then to bee br’t downe to the 
Prison, and ther to remayne duringe the pleasur of the 
Mayor and Justice. 
“ Bartuew. Cox, Maior. 
Tuomas SALMON. 
“ Dated 22° Junij, 1649.” 





Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 
Queries. 
CHANCES OF RECOVERING ANY OF THE LOST 
CLASSICS. 


“ By the way, it should be borne in mind that over 
and above the translations, which yet survive, into the 
Arabic (a resource obviously of little hope, except in the 
case of scientific books,) there are, first and last, four 
avenues by which we may have a chance of recovering 
any of the lost classics : — 

“1, The Palimpsests, as in repeated instances of late 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

“ 2. The Pompeii MSS. (for the sensible way of dealing 
with which see a letter of Lord Holland to Dr. Pau). 

“3. The great chests of Greek MSS. in the Sultan’s Li- 


Frossard, xvjs.; for binding, gilding, and dressing of a | brary at Constantinople, packed up ever since the triumph 


booke called the Bible, xvjs.; for binding, gilding, and 


of the Crescent in 1453; and, finally, the MSS. lurking 
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in the Christian monasteries of Mt. Athos.” — Studies of 
Secret Records, by Thomas de Quincey, 1858, pp. 49. 50., 
Note. 

What authority had De Quincey for such state- 
ment ? 


From the 1. and 4. sources, viz. the palimpsests | 
and the monasteries on Mt. Athos, we have al- | 


ready derived some results. Query, may we ex- 

ct any farther discoveries? ‘The Pompeian 
hiss. have wholly disappointed the expectations 
raised. Has any recent progress been made in 
their examination? What is the latest report 


upon the work already performed? Where is the | 


letter of Lord Holland to be found ? 

There ought not to be any difficulty now in 
obtaining access to the Sultan’s collection. Surely, 
if a single MS. of value is to be found, there are 
thousands of litterateurs visiting his capital should 
have indicated it. Yet, if De Quincey’s informa- 
tion were based upon mythical or defective in- 
formation, one would imagine he would have 
corrected or modified his expressions in a book 
reprinted in 1858. 

Curiously enough, he does not refer to a fifth 
source, which has recently afforded some interest- 
ing matter, viz. the mummy papyri. The acci- 
dental acquisition of the MSS. of Hyperides shows 
the desirability for some active and acute agent 
being charged with the supervision of the Egyp- 
tian diggings, of which I suppose there is small 
chance under the present dynasty. 

Have the fragments of Homer, from a mummy 
at present in the Louvre, been edited? Do they 
offer any noticeable peculiarities of recension ? 

Cy. 


THE PLAIN MAN'S PATHWAY TO HEAVEN, ETC. 

This work, which is written dialogue-wise, is 
the production of Arthur Dent (the Rev.) of 
Shoobury in Essex, and first appeared in 1601. 


By 1625 it had passed through nineteen editions. | 


The important part it had in forming the cha- 
racter of John Bunyan may be gathered from a 
comparison of it with his most popular writings. 
I should be glad to see a good notice of this re- 
markable book and its author. Will not some 
one of your correspondents learned in this lore 
favour us therewith ? 

In the meantime, let me give you an extract, to 
the former portion of which I desire to direct 
special attention. Will some one kindly charac- 
terise the “pleasant and merry books” there 
enumerated? Some of them are, I suppose, not 
generally known : — 

“ Antileg.*—*Tush, tush, now I see you are in a melan- 
choly humor. If you will goe home with me I can give 
you a speedie remedie: for I haue many pleasant and 
merry bookes, which if you should heare them read, 


would soone remedy you of this melancholy passion. I 
haue the Court of Venus; the Palace of Pleasure; Beuis 
of Southhampton; Ellen of Rummin; The Merrie lest of 
the Frier and the Boy; The pleasant Storie of Clem of 
the Clough; Adam Bell, and William of Cloudesly; The 
Odde Tale of William, Richard, and Humfrey; The 
prettie Conceit of John Splinter’s last Will and Testa- 
ment: which all are excellent and singular bookes against 
heart qualmes: and to remooue such dumpishnesse as I 
see you are now fallen into.’ 

“ Asune.* —* Your vaine and frivolous books of tales, 
iests, and lies, would more increase my griefe, and strike 
the point of sorrow deeper into my heart.’ 

“ Antile. ‘Nay, if you be of that mind, I haue done 
with you.’ 

“ Philat ‘I pray you if a man may be so bolde with 
you; How came you by all these good bookes? I should 
have said, so much trash and rubbish.’ 

“ Antil. ‘ What mattereth it to you? What haue you 
to doe to enquire? But I pray you, Sir, What meane you 
to call them trash and rubbish ?’ 

“ Phila. ‘ Because they bee no better. They be goodly 
geere, trime stuffe. They are good to kindle a fire, or 
to scoure a hot ouen withall. And shall I teil you my 
opinion of them? I doe thus thinke, that they were de- 
uised by the diuell, seene and allowed by the Pope, printed 
in Hell, bound up by Hobgoblin, and first published and 
dispersed in Rome, Italie and Spaine; and all to this end, 
that thereby men might be kept from the reading of the 
Scriptures. For euen as a Lapwing with her busie crie 
draweth men away from her nest, so the Popish genera- 
tion, by these fabulous devices, draw men from the Scrip- 
tures.’ 

“ Antil. * Ah, Sir; I see now, a fooles bolt is soone 
shot. You are more precise than wise. The Vicar of 
Saint Fooles shall be your ghostly father. What tell you 
mee of your opinion? I would you should well knowe I 
neither regard you nor your opinion. There bee wiser 
men than you, which do both reade, allow, and take 
pleasure in these bookes.’ ” 

I wish to add a memorandum: that in the 
writings of the early Puritans may be found 
many excellent examples of English proverbs, 
and of words now obsolete. This fact has often 
forced itself upon my notice, and recently more 
strongly than ever during an examination of the 
works of William Perkins of Cambridge, and of 
Robert Harris of Hanwell, near Banbury. The 
latter writer is often eloquent, and supplies illus- 
trations of a good number of Shakspearian words. 

Lb. H. Cowrer. 

Hackney. 





Minor Queries. 


Draycott Arms. — Wanted the arms and crest 
of the family of Draycott of Draycott in the 
county of Derby, and who were living there about 
the year 1750. BELGRAVE. 


Largest Parish in Ireland.—What is the extent 
of the largest parish in Ireland? I have heard 
that one in the west —I think in the county of 
Mayo — is forty miles in length, and not very 
narrow. ABHBA. 





- Antilegon. 





* Asunetus. + Philagathus. 
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“ Milk of human kindness.” —Who originated 
this expression? I thought it was comparatively 
modern, and I have seen it fathered on Charles 


Lamb ; but in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1753 | 


(vol. xxiii. p. 134.), I find it used in its natural 
sense. J. B.S. 
Woodhayne. 


Milbournes of Co. Derby.—The ancient family 
of the Milbournes of Melbourne, co. Derby 
(about 1400), are said to be the ancestors of the 
Hardinge family of King’s Newton in same county. 
Can any one inform me if this is correct? And 
also, if Ralph Milbourne of Coherty (probably 
born about 1500, and whose son John settled at 


Markes in Dunmow, co. Essex), was a descendant | 


of the Milbournes of Melbourne ? T. M. 


Tune of God Save the Queen in Germany. — | 


How long have the Germans adopted this as one 
of their national airs? The words I believe begin 
“ Heil dir in Siege’s Kranz!” 

I heard it played at Innsbruck before the Arch- 
duke Carl Ludwig and the King of Saxony, &c., 
and, as with us, it closed the performance. Do 
the Germans lay claim to the tune? 

J. C. Barnum. 

Norwich. 


The Jew of Paris and the Miraculous Host.— 
In L'Histoire du Sacrilege, par L. F. Du Loiret, 
Paris, 1825, the story of this “ Jew of Paris and 
the Miraculous Host” is told in the usual way. 
After which the author says: — 

“M. Dalance remarque qu’en 1396 une profanation 
pareille fut, dit-on, commise a Bruxelles, par un Juif aussi 
nommé Jonathas, que ce Juif fait puni de méme, et 
que l’hostie qu’il avait pereée fit religieusement con- 
yy dans l’eglise de Sainte Gudule de cette ville.” — 

+» Of 

Where can I find an account of this, and of a 
similar miracle which is said to have been wrought 
at Prague ? H. A. 


Malaga Wine from the Fire of London. —In 
Dickens's Household Words, it is stated that some 
Malaga wine was disinterred about twenty years 
ago, that had been buried in the fire of London, 
anno 1666; that it was still very good. Can you 


tell me where it was found, who has tasted it, and | 


whether any remains ? ViNICOLA. 


Statue of the Virgin in Westminster Abbey. — 


“London, June 25, Yesterday the Rt. H. Ld. H. made | 


a present of a pair of diamond pedants of 500/. value to 
the Blessed Virgin lately erected in Westminster Abbey. 
The same day the Rt. Hon. my Lady V., being perfectly 
cured of a long illness by applying to the relics of St. 
Dominick, made a present of a gold rose to be hung up in 
Westminster Abbey.” — Gent. Mag., vol. xxvii. p. 469. 
How lately has the statue above-mentioned been 
heard of? Lady V.’s present would seem to be a 
relic of a Roman custom alluded to by Horace 


| (Com. lib. i. 5. ad finem), which is still, I hav 
heard, in existence on the Continent. J. B.S. 
Woodhayne. 


Overbury's Wife. —In an address ad Comitis- 
sam Rutlandie, contained in this volume, are the 
lines — 

“That little Taylor, who till death 
Was hot in love with Queen Elizabeth.” 


Who and what is referred to ? 
LETHREDIENSIS. 


Lord Eldon of Scotch Origin. — About twenty- 
five years ago it was stated to me bya Reabaieh 
shire farmer who is still living, that the ancestors 
of the Eldon family at one time rented a small 
farm called Dodlin, in the Barony of Cavers, 
belonging to James Douglas, Esq., Roxburgh- 
shire. The first Lord Eldon certainly did main- 
tain that his origin was Scotch. Can any of your 
readers tell me what truth there is in the above 
statement ? I 


Lady Jane Grey. — The accounts of the execu- 
tion of this excellent lady mention that she was 
attended by a female on the scaffold; some say 
two, and name these Mistris Tilney, and (or) 
Mystresse Eleyn. (See Queen Jane and Queen 
Mary, Camden Society ; Howard’s Lady J. Grey 
and her Times.) Can any correspondent of “ N. 
& Q.” supply information respecting these in- 
dividuals ? S. M. S. 


Judas Iscariot. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me to what writer De Quincey par- 
ticularly refers, in his very curious and interesting 
essay on Judas Iscariot, p. 9. of the volume of his 
“ Selections,” just published, entitled Studies of 
Secret Records. The passage runs thus: — 

“ Else what I have hitherto been attempting to ex- 
plain (excepting, however, the part relating to the hukim, 
which is entirely my own suggestion,) belongs in part to 
German writers. The whole construction of the Iscariot’s 
conduct as arising not out of perfidy, but out of his sin- 
cere belief that some quickening impulse was called for, 
by a morbid feature in Christ’s temperament; all this, I 
believe, was originally due to the Germans, and it is an 
important correction.” 

E. C. 


J. De Marne. —Can any of your correspondents 
favour me with particulars relating to the life and 
works of the French artist J. De Marne? The 
following notice in the Brighton Herald of two 
pictures by this painter, and the praise bestowed 
on them, I trust will excuse the trouble given by 
the inquiry :— 

“ There is an artist of rare power, of whom one hears 
| little; in fact his works are not to be found in any quan- 
tity, either here or in France; I allude to De Marne, of 
whom two specimens (views near Paris) were on view. 
They are perfect gems, so full of light and exquisitely 
painted, Mr. Haggard is the fortunate possessor.” 


W. D. Hi. 
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“ Diurnals of Charles I.” — If the editor or any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” could inform me 
where the Diurnals of Charles I., of or about 
August, 1645, are to be found, a great favour 
would thereby be ‘conferred. <A careful, though 
unsuccessful, search has been made in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, and also in the library 
of the British Museum. Copies are, however, 
supposed to be extant in private collections. 

OXonIENsIs. 


Royal Serjeant Surgeons. —Can any reader of 
your miscellany inforrh me what is the stipend 
combined with this office? Looking over some 
old papers, I find it stated at 595 marks, or 
3961. 13s. 4d. per annum. The recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lawrence has been in every respect 
so perfectly judicious as to demonstrate the mo- 
dern requirement in the phrase of “ the best man 
in the best place.” Allow me to submit the fol- 
lowing list of those surgeons who have held this 
appointment during the last eighty years, which 
may interest some of your readers: — Sir Cesar 
Hawkins, Da. Middleton, Pennel Hawkins, Chas. 
Hawkins, Sir David Dundas, Bt., Sir Everard 
Home, Bt., Pat. Macgregor, Sir Astley P. Cooper, 
Bt., Sir B. C. Brodie, Bt., Rob. Keate, B. Travers, 
W. Lawrence. Of the above twelve who have held 
the post, Sir David Dundas filled it for the longest 

eriod (thirty-four years), viz. 1792—1826, and 
Ir. Travers the shortest time. Amicvs. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


The Devil and the Interlude of Dr. Faustus. — 
In a curious Welsh work, entitled Gweledigaethan 
y Bardd Cwsg, first published in 1703, and several 
times reprinted, it is incidentally stated that the 
Devil appeared in his proper person to play his 
own part in the interlude of Dr. Faustus, acted at 
Shrewsbury. What is the foundation for this story, 
and where may I find farther details about it, if 
alluded to by any other writer? The supposed 
fact, it is evident, was well known in the Prin- 
cipality some century and a half ago; but I can 
discover no trace of it in any other Cambrian 
author. The Rev. D. Silvan Evans, in his ex- 
cellent annotated edition of this Welsh classic, has 
no note upon the subject. AERON. 

[There was long current a story, that upon a certain 
occasion Satan actually made one of the party in Mar- 
lowe’s Tragical History of the Life and Death of Dr. 
Faustus, with consequences very fearful to those who had 
assumed his shape. This strange tale is mentioned by 
Prynne ( Histrio-Mastix, 1633, fol. 556.), when writing 
against plays and lovelocks: “The visible apparition of 
y® Devil appeared on y* stage, at the Belsavage Play- 

ouse in Queen Elizabeth’s dayes, to the great amaze- 
ment both of the actors and spectators, whiles they were 
prophanely playing the History of Dr. Faustus (the truth 
of which I have heard from many now alive, who well 
Temember it); there being some distracted with that 





fearefull sight.” This story seems to have originated in 
an event recorded in The Blache Book, by Middleton, 
printed in 1604: “Then, another door opening rere-ward, 
there came puffing out of the next room a villainous 
Leiftenant, without a band, as if he had been new cut 
downe, like one at Wapping, with his cruell garters about 
his necke, which filthily resembled two of Derrick’s neck- 
laces. Hee had a head of hayre like one of the Diuells in 
Doctor Faustus, when the olde theater [the Rose] crackt, 
and frighted the audience.” The credulous Aubrey (An- 
tig. of Surrey, i. 190.), probably alluding to this incident, 
wished his readers to believe that the Devil was a prompter 
to good works by making Edward Alleyn quit the stage, 
and piously devote his wealth to the founding of God’s 
Gift College at Dulwich. He says, “ The tradition was, 
that Alleyn playing a dwmon, with six others, in one of 
Shakspeare’s plays, he was, in the midst of the play, sur- 
prised by an apparition of the Devil, which so worked 
upon his fancy, that he made a vow, which he performed 
at this place Sages nd This story, as Mr. Collier re- 
marks, is simply ridiculous: for “first of all, Alleyn had 
left off playing before he appears to have entertained the 
intention of devoting his influence to purposes of charity : 
next, he would not have condescended to play such a 
part as that of a demon; and, thirdly, we have no direct 
evidence to establish that he ever played in any of Shak- 
speare’s plays, though there is little doubt he represented 
the hero in dramas founded upon some of the same stories 
or events.” Bowman, the actor, related to William Oldys 
a similar visitation during the reign of Charles IT. which 
occurred at the theatre in Dorset Gardens, where, in a 
dance of Devils, one too many appeared. “ Some comical 
fellow among the comedians, having got into such a hor- 
rid dress, as made him a much more infernal figure than 
the rest, and so unexpectedly started up among them, 
that they took him for the Devil indeed, were struck with 
a kind of panic, which soon infected the audience, and 
dispersed it in consternation. And after the like manner 
(continues Oldys), may all the other apparitions of the 
Devil on the stage be probably accounted for.”] 


Freemasonry.— To what journal does De Quin- 
eey refer in the following passage ? — 


“.... the whole bubble of freemasonry was shattered 
in a paper which I myself threw into a London Journal 
about the year 1823 or 1824. It was a paper in this 
sense mine, that from me it had received form and ar- 
rangement, but the materials belonged to a learned Ger- 
man, von Buhle; the same that edited the Bipont Aristotle 
and wrote a history of Philosophy. No German has any 
conception of style. I, therefore, did him the favour to 
wash his dirty face, and make him presentable among 
Christians, but the substance was drawn entirely from 
this German book. It was there established that the 
whole hoax of masonry had been invented in the year 
1629, by one Andreii; and the reason that my exposure 
could have dropped out of remembrance is probably that 
it never reached the public ear, partly because the journal 
had a limited circulation, but much more because the 


| title of the paper was not so constructed as to indicate its 





object, or to throw out any promises of gratification to 
malice.”— Studies of Secret Records, by Thomas de Quin- 
cey, 1858, p. 267. 

Has Buhle’s work ever bech translated ? or is 
there any other notice of it in English besides 
De Quincey’s ? E. C. 

[ De Quincey’s paper, signed X. Y. Z., is entitled “ His- 
torico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Rosicrucians 
and the Free-Masons,” and was published in The London 
Magazine of Jan., Feb., March, and June, 1824, vol. ix. 
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pp. 1. 140. 256. and 652. This paper is an abstract and 
translation of the German work on this subject by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Buhle, which is an expansion of a Latin dis- 
sertation read by the Professor in the year 1803 to the 
Philosophical Society of Gittingen. Portions of this paper 
are now in course of being reprinted in the Free-Masons’ 
Magazine of March and April. Buhle’s work has been 
extensively used by George Soane in his New Curiosities 
of Literature, but with very slight acknowledgment. ] 


John Postlethwayte.—Can you give me any 
account of John Postlethwayte, Master of St. 
Paul's School from 1697 to 1713? Siema. 


[John Postlethwayte was born at Millom in Cumber- 
land, and educated at Merton College, Oxford. He was 
first master of St. Martin’s school, founded by Abp. Teni- 
son, where his successful method of teaching youth led 
to his appointment as Head Master of St. Paul’s School. 
He died on Sept. 26, 1713, and his Funeral Sermon, enti- 
tled The Christian Schoolmaster, preached by Dr. John 
Hancock, has been published. Some account of him is 
printed in Knight’s Life of Dean Colet, 1724, pp. 384-387. ] 


* Simon Pure.” —Can you inform me where the 
character from whom the expression “the real 
Simon Pure” occurs, and what are the circum- 
stances in his history which occasion his cele- 
brity ? Pp. F. W. 

If our correspondent will open Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Comedy, 4 Bold Stroke for a Wife, Act V. Sc. 1., he will 
find the pretended as well as the real Simon Pure figuring 
as characters in the house of Obadiah Prim. ] 


Lord Nelson's Motto.—Whence his motto, “ Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat ?” y « 
[From Dr. Jortin, Lusus Poetici, “Ad Ventos,” stanza 


“ Et nobis faciles parcite, et hostibus, 
Concurrant pariter cum ratibus rates: 
Spectent Numina ponti, et 
Palmam qui meruit, ferat.”] 





Replies. 
LIFE OF JANE DORMER, DUCHESS OF FERIA. 
(2™ §S. v. 13.) 


T. F. inquired where the Life of Jane Dormer, 
Duchess of Feria, referred to by Dr. Lingard, was 
to be met with. Iam advised by some friends to 
reply that I have been for some time preparing 
the Memoirs of this lady for publication from the 
original MS. in the possession of Lord Dormer, 
who has most kindly lent it to me for the purpose. 

The MS. contains much interesting matter, but 
requires considerable verbal abridgement. I hope, 
however, to have it ready for the press in the 
course of the present year, with additional docu- 
ments illustrative of the history, which I have 
been fortunate enough to meet with, both in 
public and private collections, 

I take the opportunity of asking the assistance 
of your readers in elucidating two questions. 

T he author of the work referred to was Henry 





Clifford, Secretary to the Duchess during the 
last nine or ten years of her life, i. e. from 1603 
to 164%. I have been unable to obtain farther 
information respecting him, except that I believe 
him to be identical with the Henry Clifford who 
married Catharine, daughter of Thomas, and 
| sister of Robert Tempest, of Lynce Green, Dur- 
| ham, and was buried in St. Andrew's church at 
Antwerp, in 1644. (Surtees’s Durham, vol. ii. 
pp- 328, 329.) I should be under a great obli- 
gation to any of your correspondents who could 
indicate what branch of the Clifford family he was 
connected with, or supply any other information 
| respecting him. The Henry Clifford deceased in 
1644 left no will, and administration of his effects 
was granted to his wife’s cousin, Augustine Belson, 
of Aston Rowant, Oxon. And the will of Catha- 
rine, his widow, tells nothing of her busband’s 
family. He is called “Chaplain to the Duchess” 
in a note in Churton’s Life of Nowell, but this is 
certainly an error. 

In addition to the Life itself, the volume con- 
tains copies of several letters from this Henry 
Clifford to Sir Robert Dormer, half-brother of 
the Duchess, afterwards the first Lord Dormer. 
These letters appear to have been copied into the 
book by the direction of the late Edward Jerning- 
ham, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., who had the MS. for 
some years in his possession. I should be obliged 
to any one who can inform me where the originals 
of those letters are to be found. Theelder branch 
of the Dormer family is now represented by 
Lord Chesterfield, but I have no means of know- 
ing whether any such documents are in his Lord- 
ship’s possession. E. E. Estcourt. 

Birmingham. 





THE APOSTLES’ MASS AT ST. PAUL'S. 
(2™ §. y. 213.) 

The apostles’ mass, about which J. G. N. asks, 
was one of three masses to be said every day in the 
year, the last three days of Holy Week — 
by the minor canons of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, as we learn from the “Consuetudines Ecc. S, 
Pauli Lond.,” given in Dugdale’s History, edit. 
Ellis, p. 353., wherein it is said, “ Sunt in ecclesia 
S. Pauli canonici qui minores appellantur — Missa 
Beate Mariz, Missa Apostolorum, Missa Capitu- 
larum ad eos pertinet officio vicicitudinario,” &c. 
This mass was celebrated at the apostles’ altar : 
* Ad idem altare (Apostolorum) celebrant novem 
minores preebends Missam Apostolorum, per eb- 
domadas suas,” &c. (ib. p. 333.). 

By a Privy Council’s letter, dated June 24, 
1549, to Bishop Bonner, “ for the reformation of 
certain masses at St. Paul’s,” this, as well as the 
mass of the Blessed Virgin, was ordered to be dis- 
used, and the “ Letter” says, — 

“ Having very credible notice that within your cathe- 
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dral church there be as yet the Apostles’ Mass, and Our 
Ladies Masse, and other Masses of such peculiar names— 
used in private chapels and other remote places of the 
same — we have thought good to will and command you, 
that from henceforth no such Masses in this manner be 
in your church any longer, but that the blessed commu- 
nion, according to the Act of Parliament, be ministered at 
the High Altar,” &c.— Wilkins’s Concil. iv. 34. 

From its being expressly called “ Missa Aposto- 
lorum,” we know for certain that this mass was 
not named exclusively after the Apostle to whom 
the church was dedicated. ‘To my thinking, it 
seems beyond a doubt that the Apostles’ Mass 


here spoken of is the one to be found both in | 


the Roman and Salisbury Missals, for June 29 ; on 
which day of the month, though not in the same 
year, St. Peter and St. Paul suffered martyrdom at 
Rome. For many centuries, St. Paul’s cathedral 
had its own peculiar Missal; but it adopted the 
one after Sarum use during the episcopate of 
Bishop Clifford, towards the end of a.p. 1414. 
Though I cannot bring to mind at present any 
other instance of this every-day celebration of the 
Apostles’ Mass, it is not at all unlikely that it 
used to be so said in other large churches dedicated 
to St. Paul in this country. D. Rock. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. 





Ihave waited in the hope that J. G. N.’s query 
might receive a reply from some one better ac- 
quainted with antient rituals than Iam. The Apo- 
stles’ Mass was not a mass named after the Apostle 
to whom the church was dedicated, but the morning 
mass, which was celebrated in the vigil of those 
feast days on which two Apostles were commemo- 
rated. Thus April 30, which Machyn notes as 
that on which the “ postyle mass” began, was the 
vigil of SS. Philip and James, Apostles, and 
the 28th day of June the vigil of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Apostles. At each of these vigils an early 
mass of the Apostles is directed to be used. “In 
dicta vigilia et in die, omnes Presbyteri debent 
suas Missas dicere de dictis apostolis.” (Martene, 
de Antiq. Ritibus, lib. 4. cap. vi.) An earlier pas- 
sage than that cited by J. G. N. mentions that 
in 1549 the xxvij day of June, “a command- 
ment was sent from the councell unto Powlless 
that they shulde have no more the Apostylles 
masse.” The day on which the commandment was 
sent was the day before it would otherwise have 
been used, the 28th, or vigil of SS. Peter and Paul. 
As to the mistake, probably of the transcriber of 
the Grey Friars’ Chronicle, as to the 11th day of 
April, at which time there could be no Apostles’ 
Mass, I would suggest that in the original it might 
have stood ii Calend. Maiz, that is, Prid. Cal., and 
that this has been copied ii day. It was not then 
until 1549, two years after his accession, that the 
councillors of Edward VI. inhibited the Vigil 
Mass. It would seem that it was not until nearly 
a twelvemonth after her accession that Mary re- 








stored the same mass, i.e. in 1554; SS. Simon 
and Jude, 28th October, 1553, being suffered to 
be unobserved. It is curious to note the moment 
when the monarch felt firm enough to make such 
changes. W. Denron, 

An earlier passage in the Chronicle of the Grey 
Friars of London states the time when this mass 
had been first abandoned : — 

“1549. Item, the xxvij day of June there was sent a 
commandement from the counceller unto,Powlless that 
they shulde have no more the Apostylles masse in the 
mornynge, nor our Lady masse, nor no communyone at 
no aultelle in the church but at the hye awlter.” 

It appears to have been the name by which the 
earliest mornfhg service in the cathedral church 
was popularly known. J.G.N. 





THE LOCKE FAMILY. 
(2S. v. pp. 12. 177.) 

Zachariah Lock, who represented Southwark 
in Parliament in a. p. 1600, was a son of Michael 
Lock, and grandson of Sir William Lock, Alder- 
man and Sheriff of London 1548, as appears from 
the will of Zachariah, dated Jan. 29, 1602, in 
which he desired to be buried in the Mercers’ 
Chapel, where his great-grandfather, Thomas 
Lock, and his grandfather, Sir William Lock, 
were buried. He gave to his father Michael 
Lock his seal of arms. He gave to his brother 
Eleazar Lock a diamond ring, and to his brother 
Benjamin the arming sword and dagger given to 
him by Lord Willoughby. He gave to Sir Ed- 
ward Norris, Knt., his armour, with the trunk in 
which it was contained, in consideration of a wrong 
done to his brother Sir John Norris in the Low 
Countreys, to which he (Z. L.) was privy, and 
which he begged him to accept as the only repa- 
ration he could make for the ease of his con- 
science. 

Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
April 4, 1603, 27 Bolein. 

He had been, as I infer from his will, one of 
the Captains of Queen Elizabeth’s forces under 
Sir John Norris in the Low Countries, and his 
connexion with Southwark was probably that of 
Captain of the Trained Bands, or Muster Master. 
He married Dorothy, daughter of James Bramp- 
ton, of Brampton, Norfolk, Gent., by Maria, 
daughter and heir of Sir Edward Bulein and 
Ann Tempest. Dorothy Lock died February 24, 
1596, and was buried at Greenwich, with her son 
Henry. The inscription on their monument will 
be found in Stow’s Survey of London. 


Eleazar Lock was of Huntingdon. His will 


| was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 


bury, May 2, 1605, 34 Hayes. 
Benjamin Locke of London, merchant, died in 
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1611. His will was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, August 27, 72 Wood. 
There are many papers in the State Paper 
Office relating to Michael Lock, the father of 
Zachary, Eleazar, and Benjamin, and who must 
have been the visitor of Dr. Dee. Michael was a 
man of great enterprise, and had travelled much 
abroad in pursuit of merchandise. He lays claim 
to the credit of having originated and fitted out 
Frobisher for his first voyage to discover the 
North-west passage to China; but this subject is 
I think of sufficient interest for a separate com- 
munication. G. B.C. 


WHAT IS A TYE? 


(i* S. iii, 263. 340. 469., v. 356. 395.; 2°¢S. v. 
197.) 


I think the following quotations will answer 
Mr, A. Horr Wurre’s pathetic Query, “ Will no 
one tell me what was a Tye?”: 

“ Teg. Lacinia prati. In antiquis Patria legibus nec 
non hodieque in inferioribus Suecie partibus non usur- 
patur nisi de portionibus prati. Wrestm. L. B. B. c. 52. 
‘ Engin ma torff skwra i annars teghe’ Nemo cespitem 
cedat in alieno prato. Isl. teigr. Ezecu. 34.1. * Ollum 
eingeteigum’ in omnibus prati portionibus.” Vide at 
length in 1749 Ihre. Lex. Suio- Goth. vol. ii. col. 872. ed. 
1749. 

In Ezechiel xxxiv. 1. of the English version 
the words do not occur, but as the word pasture 
twice occurs in the 14th verse, this is probably 
the verse intended to be cited by Ihre. 

In Halderson’s Lex. Island. is : — 
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Jamieson (Scott. Dict.) has, “ Tag, a long and 
thin slice,” still in use. Can any Scotch reader of 
“ N. & Q.” inform me if this is applied to land ? 

E. G. R. 


Will it aid Mr. Wurre towards a solution of 
the meaning of the word tye, to remind him of 
Tyburn, which may be derived from Tye and 
bourne or brook, and where was a public gallows 
in the reign of Henry [V.? There seems to be a 
notion that tye may be connected with the fatal 
noose, or a place of torture. Atrrep Garry. 





ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION NAPOLEON I. 


(2™ S. v. 255.) 


With reference to this subject the following 
extract from the Mémoires et Lettres inédites du 
Chev. de Gentz, publiés par G. Schlesier, Stout- 
gart, 1841, 8vo. (page 107. being the beginning of 
his Observations sur la Négociation entre l' Angle- 
terre et la France en 1806), may be interesting to 
your readers : — 


OF 


“ No. 1.° 
“ Lettre de M. Fox & M. Talleyrand du 20. Février. 


“Cette lettre n’a été évidemment écrite que pour 
amener une correspondance pacifique. En la lisant, on 
ne peut pas se défendre de désirer qu’un autre moyen efit 
été choisi; ou du moins, qu’on se fit servi de celui-ci 
dans une forme un peu plus convenable. 

“ Comment un homme, tel qu’on est accoutumé & se re- 
présenter M. Fox, pouvait-il écrire, ‘ que sa confusion ¢ 
était extréme,’ —‘ que ce n’est, qu’aprés avoir congédié 
cet homme, qu’il avait reconnu la faute qu’il avait faite, etc.’ 





“ Teigr (1) haustus amystus, 2. arvum declive (Danish 
Skraa, nedgaaende Enge), 3. tractus (Danish landsbrek- 
ning. )” 

“ Tigh or Teage, in old Records, a Close or Inclosure, a 
Croft: in Kent the word Tigh is still used in the same 
sense.”—Phillips’s World of Words. 

“ Teag, teagh, feah, a scroll, chest, tie, band, an en- 
closure. V. tige.”—Bosworth, Smaller A.-S. Dict. 


Notwithstanding that Bosworth and Phillips 
agree in making tye an enclosure, [ am satisfied 
that Ihre is right, and that a tye isa strip of 
pasture. For when the question was first asked | 
in 1" §. iii, I was curate of a parish in South | 
Suffolk, where were some “Tye housen” cottages | 
built on the “ Tye” and a “Tye” meadow. The 
“ Tye” and other commons in the parish had been 


inclosed. I examined then about twelve or four- 
teen “ Tyes” in South Suffolk and North Essex 
to endeavour to ascertain by induction what kind 
of common a Tye was. in this I did not suc- 
ceed ; but last year I found the 
which I have quoted above) in I 
am satisfied that each was a lacinia prati. 


ng (part of 
re, and now I 
I will | 

| 


only add that if any English word has a Teutonic 
derivation, it is almost certain to be found in | 


Ihre. 





—La proposition de cet homme ¢tait-elle donc si neuve, 
si inouie? L’idée de se défaire de Bonaparte, n’avait-elle 
donc pas été formée par une quantité d’individus? Georgés, 
Pichegru et tant d’autres, protégés par les personnes les 
plus respectables de l’Angleterre, et pleurés par l’élite de 
leurs contemporains, n’étaient ni plus ni moins coupables 
que l’individu quia occasionné cette lettre. Si un simple 
projet de ce genre pouvait faire perdre toute contenance 
aM. Fox, c’étaient donc d’épouvantables scélérats que 
ceux qui avaient fait des yeux pour le succes de |’entre- 
prise de Pichegru? 

“La question, ‘ si c’est un crime de tuer un homme tel 
que Bonaparte,’ tient exclusivement a celle de la légalité 
de son pouvoir. Celui qui le croit un Souverain légitime, 
fait bien de prononcer par l’affirmative ; mais celui qui ne 
voit en lui qu’un usurpateur, doit en juger autrement. 
M. Fox doit en convenir lui-méme. jn ceux qui 
pensent comme lui, ne se sont élevés contre les tyranni- 
cides. Si Bonaparte était aux yeux de M. Fox un usur- 
pateur et un tyran, il sérait le plus inconséquent des 
hommes, s’il n’approuvait pas le projet de le punir. Son 
horreur pour ce Projet n’est fondée que sur ce que pour lui 
Bonaparte est un Souverain légitime. Elle n’est raisonna- 
ble que dans cette supposition. Mais M. Fox ne peut guére 
prétendre que tout le monde soit de son avis & cet égard. 

“Cette prétention parait surtout injuste, lorsqu’on ré- 
* Parmi les pitces Frangaises, 

¢ Le mot Anglais confusion veut plutét dire consterna- 
tion ; mais la nuance est légere. 
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fiéchit & la situation particulitre de "homme qui avait 
proposé le projet. Un émigré Frangais, qui ne s'est jamais 
soumis au nouvel ordre des choses, qui n’a jamais reconnu 
Bonaparte, qui ne lui a jamais prété hommage, qui I’a 
constamment regardé comme usurpateur, assassin ou com- 
plice et héritier des assassins de son Roi légitime, comme 
ennemi de la nation Frangaise, et obstacle au repos de 
l'univers, peut former, sans étre un scélérat, le projet de 
tuer cet homme. Il a le droit de ne voir en lui qu’un 
ennemi déclaré, perpétuel et implacable, contre lequel, 
placé audessus de toutes les loix et de toutes les puni- 
tions ordinaires, chaque genre d’attaque est juste, légitime 
et permis. Cet homme pouvait étre aussi un parjure, un 
assassin, un misérable; mais il ne |’était nullement, par 
le simple fait de sa proposition; comme émigré, la pré- 
somption contraire militait plut6ét en sa faveur. M. Fox 
avait le droit de lui dire: ‘Je n’entre pas dans vos pro- 
jets; ils sont contraires & mes principes; ils me font 
horreur. Si vous faites des démarches quelconques pour 
les mettre & exécution, je vous ferai chasser de ce pays,’"— 
mais rien au monde ne l’autorisait a le livrer & la ven- 
geance de Bonaparte. Cet homme n’était pas responsable 
a M. Fox de sa maniére particulitre de voir et de sentir; 
il s’était rendu chez lui avec des intentions qu’il croyait 
bienfaisantes pour l’Angleterre; il avait annoncé son 
projet, ‘comme le moyen de tranquilliser toutes les cou- 
ronnes,’ projet honorable en lui-meme, quelque repréhen- 
sible qu’eiit été le moyen. Enfin, ce que M. Fox pouvait 
faire, c’était tout au plus de le tirer de son erreur; mais ce 
n’était pas & lui a l’en punir.” 

E. C. L. 





BIRDS -EYE VIEWS OF TOWNS, ETC. 
(2™ S. v. 130. 198.) 


I feel much obliged by Mr. Bryenam naming 
La France Aérienne, as containing several birds’- 
eye views of the towns of France; but not having 
seen this work, I am unaware if such views are 
from ancient plans, or if they merely show the 
towns as they now exist. I have in my collection 
a very thick, and somewhat rare little volume, 
called Les Delices de la France, published at 
Amsterdam in 1677, which contains a map of 
France and forty-three plans, and what may be 
called birds’-eye views of the principal palaces, 
castles, cities, and towns of France at that period. 
Many of them are long folding plates, and they 
are all very spirited and striking, although per- 
haps on too minute a scale to show all the public 
buildings properly. A work, somewhat akin to 
this, was published in 1661, under the title of 
Hermannida *, if I mistake not, which had curious 
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birds’-eye views of the principal towns in Great 
Britain, but I could never fall in with a eopy of 
it. It is to be regretted that all topographical 
works, where their authors could procure them, 
have not such interesting ancient views of the 
towns they are writing about, as they would have 
rendered their descriptions doubly valuable. In | 





_(* This work is by Rutgerus Hermannida, and is en- 
titled, Britannia Magna, sive Anglia, Scotie, Hibernia, et 
adjacentium Insularum Geographico- Historica Descriptio. 
Amstel. 1661. 12mo,—Ep.} 





case the suggestion which I lately made as to the 
expediency of publishing a volume of such things 
should ever be carried out, it would afford much 
assistance to the compilers, if a list of works could 
be given in “ N. & Q.,” where such views are 
engraved, and where they may be elsewhere seen, 
and I now beg to add one or two as a commence- 
ment. 

In Lawson’s Book of Perth, 1847, there is a 
view of Perth as it appeared before the Refurm- 
ation. In Frost’s History of Kingston-on-Hull 
are two very curious old views of that town. 
There are several ancient views of Edinburgh, 
such as that of Alexander Alesse, circa 1544, 
preserved in the British Museum (MS. Cotton, 
Augustus I. vol. ii. art. 56.) ; Gordon of Rothie- 
may's two engravings of the town, circa 1645, and 
his exquisite and large bird's-eye view of it, 
engraved at Amsterdam by De Wit in 1647. In 
Slezer’s Theatrum Scotia, 1693, are several very 
striking engravings of Edinburgh, and the prin- 
cipal towns, palaces, and ecclesiastical antiquities 
of Scotland at that period, but they cannot pro- 
perly be called birds’-eye views. Other old 
engravings of Edinburgh were also published at 
different times, but those I have named are the 
most interesting ones, and they are all exceed- 
ingly scarce now. A facsimile of De Wit’s large 
view was engraved by Kirkwood of Edinburgh, 
but the plate and most of the impressions were 
unfortunately destroyed during the great fire 
there in 1824, The large bird's-eye view of 
London, circa 1560, if I remember rightly, pre- 
fixed to Maitland’s History of that city, is very 
minute and striking. In the Penny Magazine, 
January 31, 1836, there is a view of Birmingham 
in 1640; and in Le Magasin Pittoresque for De- 
cember, 1845, is a beautiful bird’s-eye view of 
Paris at the end of the sixteenth century. This 
latter work, now a very voluminous one, I con- 
sider not the least interesting in my collection, as 
besides numerous other exquisite wood-cuts, it 
contains many of rare engravings and curiosities, 
priceless works of art, the strange old maps of 
the ancients, in facsimile, castles, cathedrals, and 
other objects so dear to the heart of every true 
antiquary. 

I have not at present the opportunity of con- 
sulting topographical works, else I would have 
added to the preceding list of birds’-eye and other 
ancient views of towns, but it will gratify me 
much should any others, who have greater facili- 
ties than I possess, be induced to add to their 
number, so that I and others may know where to 
look for them in future. 

Before closing, I must express my obligations 
to T.G.S. for the interesting details (ante, p. 
176.), as to the nature, purchaser, and prices of 
the late Lord Cockburn’s pamphlets. It is to be 
regretted, however, that they were not secured 
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for one of the large libraries of Edinburgh *, as it 
would be impossible to form so complete a collec- 
tion again. Atiquis. 





There are a great number of very pretty little 
views of towns and cities engraved in Speed's 
Theatre of Great Britain, and in his Prospect of 
the most famous Parts of the World. 

W. B. W. T. 

Somerset House. 

Add, Magnem Theatrvm Vrbivm Belgica, Re- 
gia, et Liberate, a To. Bleav, Amst. (no date, but 
about 1641). Two very large folio volumes. 


R. W. 


STANDING ON END. 


(2™ S. v. 214.) 


The earliest notice of this fact will be found 
recorded in Job iv. 13, 14, 15. 

“In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling 
which made all my bones to shake. Then a Spirit passed 
before my face. The hair of my flesh stood up,” &c. 

The Rey. Dr. Andrews of Beresford chapel, 
Walworth, told me he once saw a remarkable illus- 
tration of this result from the same cause — ex- 
cessive fear. One William Probert, who had been 
concerned in the murder of Weare, for which 
Thurtell was hanged in 1824, was indicted at the 
Old Bailey in 1825 for horsestealing, and being 
found guilty June 28, was there executed. Dr. 
Andrews had been requested to attend this man, 
and found him in a state of stupor, which pre- 
vented reflection, almost indeed cay coned but 
on the morning of execution his mind cleared, and 
he was anxious to listen and join in the prayers. 
On leaving the cell, and going to the room where 
he was pinioned, he became somewhat excited, 
and the instant the executioner put the cord to 
his wrists to bind his hands, his hair —long, lanky, 
weak iron-gray hair—arose gradually and stood 
perfectly upright, and so remained for some short 
time, and then as gradually fell down. 

The fact is accounted for from the circumstance 
that the blood retires to the heart, and the extre- 
mities being left without due circulation, “ the 
skin contracts, and the effect is to raise the hair.” 
But this I doubt. That such is the result of sud- 
den fear, and that it has been known for ages is 
very certain—“ Obstupui, steteruntque comz ;” 
“Erectus horret crinis;” “ Arrecteque horrore 
come ;” “ Each particular hair to stand on end ;” 
“The king's son, Ferdinand, with hair upstaring ;” 
“ My very hairs do mutiny, for the white reprove 


HAIR 








{* They were purchased for the British Museum: see 
ante, p. 222.) 








the brown for rashness, and they them for fear 
and doting ;” “ My hair doth stand on end to hear 
her curses;” “But see! his face is black .... 
like a strangled man: his hair upreared.. . . as 
one that gasped and tugged for life.” These 
quotations from Virgil, Seneca, and Shakspeare 
could be multiplied almost without end. There is 
one more curious from Shakspeare —“ Your bed- 
ded hair, like life in excrements, starts up and 
stands on end.” On this passage Mr. Knight re- 
marks, “hair, nails, feathers were called excre- 
ments.” Izaak Walton, speaking of fowls, says, 
“their very excrements afford him a soft lodging 
at night.” Chaucer compares this effect on the 
hair to the action of the hedgehog, “ Like sharp 
urchens his heere was grow.” H. J. GAuNTLETT. 
Powys Place. 





The outer layer of the hair follicle being de- 
rived from the corium or “true” skin containing 
muscular fibres, these fibres, by the stimulus of 
mental emotion, contract, thereby causing the 
protrusion of the follicle, and consequent erection 
of the hair. The so-called “ goose skin” is caused 
by similar contractility. The stimulus of electri- 
city will evoke the same manifestation. If your 
correspondent will undergo the application of the 
magneto-electric apparatus, or submit to be elec- 
trified, he will have ocular demonstration that the 
erection of the hair depends on the contractility 
of the muscular fibres of the follicle. 

Bucuanan Wasueourn, M.D. 

Gloucester. 





WONDERFUL ROBERT WALKER. 
(2™ S. v. 172. 243.) 


Variov ap Harry may find another biogra- 
phical sketch of Walker— chiefly, however, taken 
from that by Wordsworth, the common source of 
all subsequent accounts—in Craik’s Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties, vol. ii. pp. 360—366. 
(edit. 1831); and some additional particulars in 
Mr. Thorne’s Rambles by Rivers: the Duddon, 
p. 22., &e. In the latter work is a notice of Seath- 
waite, where the good pastor of Donnerdale so 
long ministered to the spiritual wants of his moun- 
tain flock. In reference to Walker's statement, 
that his parishioners were “sound members of the 
Established Church—not one dissenter of any 
denomination being amongst them all,” Mr. Thorne 
says “ the inhabitants are still the same frugal in- 
dustrious church-going race. .. . Though now 
there are several Methodists, and two or three 
Baptists in the parish, who have occasional meet- 
ings at private houses, there is still no dissenting 
meeting-house in Seathwaite ; but the chief part 
of the inhabitants are still steady churchmen.” 

Seathwaite chapel, when Mr, Thorne wrote 
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(1842), remained almost exactly as when Walker 
preached in it: “the only noticeable thing in the 
interior being Walker’s pew, which is still lined 
with cloth woven by his own hand —it is the only 
2w in the chapel so distinguished.” The village 
itself also remained unchanged : “ there have been 
no new buildings, nor has anything altered the 
external look of the place, unless it be the addi- 
tion of the public house, and that is an old farm- 
house.” 
house in the place, and Walker was accustomed 
[Mr. Thorne was informed by some of the old 
dalesmen] to supply any who required such re- 
freshment, with ale of his own brewing, charging 
for it a certain price, and so much per quart extra 
if drunk in his house: the usual place for drinking 
it being the adjacent field. The circumstance,” 
as the writer very truly remarks, “ would hardly 
be worth recording, did it not serve to illustrate 
the singular simplicity of manners that then pre- 
vailed” in this secluded spot. It may be added 
that Walker's wife, who was indeed a help-meet 
for the guileless old man, lived to the same ripe 
age as her husband. The plain blue slate slab, 
which is placed beside the sun-dial, and not far 
from the grand old yew-tree in Seathwaite church- 
yard, and which bears the inscription to the me- 
mory of Robert Walker, given in “ N. & Q.” (2™4 
S. v. 243.) bears likewise the following record :— 
“ Also of Anne his wife, who died the 28th of January, 

1802, in the 93rd year of her age.” 
J. T. E. 





MORE ABOUT THULE, 
(2™ S. iv. 389. 514.) 


Silius, who lived in the first century of our era, 
says of Vespasian, alluding to his cathpaign in 
Britain : — 

“Hinc pater ignotam donabit vincere Thulen, 
Inque Caledonios primus trahet agmina lucos.” 
iii. 597. 

In another place Silius uses Thule as a synonym 
for Britain. The native custom of colouring the 
body with blue, and the war-chariots of the Bri- 
tons, are alluded to: — 

“Cerulus haud aliter, quum dimicat, incola Thules 

Agmina falcifero cireumvenit arcta covino.” 
xvii. 416. 

The following verses of Claudian refer to the 
exploits of Theodosius the elder in the Britannic 
islands : — 

“ Quoque magis nimium pugne inflammaret amorem, 
Facta tui numerabat avi, quem littus aduste 
Horrescit Libyx, ratibusque impervia Thule.” 

De tert. cons. Hon, 51—3, 

“Incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule.” 

De quart. cons. Hon. 82. 


In the following passages of the same poet it 
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bears the more general meaning of a remote island 
in the Northern Ocean : — 
“Te quo libet ire sequemur; 
Te vel Hyperboreo damnatam sidere Thulen, 
Te vel ad incensas Libyw comitabor arenas.” 
In Rufin. ii. 239—41, 

“Quod sedem mutare licet, quod cernere Thulen 

Lusus, et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus.” 
n secund. cons. Stilich. 156. 

“ Famaque, nigrantes succincta pavoribus alas, 

Secum cuncta trahens, a Gadibus usque Britannum 
Terruit Oceanum, et nostro procul axe remotam 
Insolito belli tremefecit murmure Thulen.” 

De Bell. Get. 201—4, 

Stephanus of Byzantium, in v. Govan, says that 
Thule is a large island in the Hyperborean re- 
gions, where in summer the day is of twenty hours, 
and the night of four, and in winter the reverse. 

Probus, in his commentary on Virg. Georg. i. 
30., designates Thule as the furthest of the Or- 
eades (vol. ii. p. 358., ed. Lion). According to 
Servius on the same passage, Thule is an island 
in the ocean, to the north-west, beyond Britain, 
near the Orcades and Hibernia: in this island, 
when the sun is in Cancer, the days are said to be 
continuous without nights. Various marvels are 
related of it, both by Greek and Latin writers, by 
Ctesias and Diogenes among the former, and by 
Sammonicus among the latter. 

The Ctesias referred to in this passage, if the 
name be not corrupt, is an author unknown to us. 
Sammonicus is Sammonicus Serenus, a learned 
writer, who was murdered by the command of 


| Caracalla in 212 a.p. (See Smith’s Dict. of Anc. 
| Biog. in “ Serenus.”) 





Antonius Diogenes is the author of ra itp @od- 
Anv tmora, “The Marvels of the Parts North of 
Thule,” in 24 books, an abridgement of which 
work is preserved in Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 166. 

This romance, which Photius declares to have 
been highly amusing, and full of wonderful stories 
related in a plausible manner, belonged to the 
class of Voyages Imaginaires. Dinias and his son 
Demochares were described in it as travelling by 
the Black Sea and the Caspian to the Rhipzan 
Mountains and the river Tanais, until, on account 
of the severe cold, they made for the Scythian 
Ocean. Here they wandered a long time, and 
first navigated the Eastern Sea, and reached the 
rising of the sun; afterwards they visited the 
island of Thule, which they used as a station 
during their peregrinations in the North. 

At Thule, Dinias meets a noble Tyrian woman 
named Dercyllis, with whom he falls in love ; 
her adventures, and those of other persons, were 
related at length, so that the first 23 books, says 
Photius, contained little or nothing about Thule. 
In the 24th book was an account of the visit of 
Dinias, with two companions, named Carmanes 
and Meniscus, to the regions north of Thule, 
where they find plenty of marvels, and at last 
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succeed in reaching the moon. This part of the 
novel seems to have resembled the Vera Historia 
of Lucian, and some of the modern fictions imi- 
tated from it. Diogenes supposes the story to 
have been written on tablets of cypress wood, 
enclosed in a box, which was discovered in a sub- 
terranean deposit near the city of Tyre by Alex- 
ander the Great. (Concerning this romance, see 
Dunlop's History of Fiction, vol. i. p. 8.) 

Photius declares himself ignorant of the age of 
this Diogenes, but conjectures him to have been 
not much later than the age of Alexander. It is 
more probable, as modern critics have supposed, 
that he was of much more recent date, and that 
he wrote in the second or third century after 
Christ. The name of Thule originated with 
Pytheas, and it does not seem to have become 
current in Greek and Latin literature till the 
Augustan age. 

The passages respecting the name Thule which 
have been collected in “N. & Q.” show that, as 
first promulgated by the impostor Pytheas, it de- 
noted a fictitious, but not properly a fabulous or 
mythical island : that is to say, although the story 
of this island was a fabrication, yet he desired to 
make it pass current for truth. The poets em- 
ployed it for the most part, in a general and al- 
most abstract sense, for a remote unknown island 
in the Northern Sea; while the novelist Diogenes 
gives it a purely fabulous character, and makes it 
as unreal as Liltiput and Brobdignac in Gulliver's 
Travels. Silius indeed and Claudian use Thule 
as synonymous with one of the Britannic islands ; 
Probus makes it one of the Orcades, and Pro- 
copius identifies it with Scandinavia. The Roman 
fleet, in the time of Agricola, believed that they 
saw Thule, in the dim distance, beyond the 
northern extremity of Scotland; and the geogra- 
phical writers attempt to assign it some fixed lo- 
cality in the Northern Seas. But the name Thule 
never acquired any fixed geographical significa- 
tion: it was never used, either by the natives or 
by the geographical writers, as the appellation of 
any real island. L. 


BARTOLOMEUS DE SCACCARIO. 
(2™ §. v. 236.) 
We are informed on the infallible authority of 
an old song that, — 


when charming women 


“Tis a pit 
Linge that they don’t understand.” 


Talk of t 





And arguing not 4 fortiori, but from the weaker 
sex to the stronger, a debiliori it might be called, 
we may safely assert that it is a much greater pity 
when learned gentlemen place themselves in a | 
similar position by writing upon subjects with | 
which they have a very imperfect acquaintance. 
On referring-to the original of the “ Templars’ 
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Magazine of this month, I find that the Great 
Unknown, “ Bartolomeus de Scaccario,” referred 
to in the Query of Scorpio, is a sort of Franken- 
stein-creation of the writer of the paper from 
materials in themselves perfectly innocent of the 
existence of any such monster. To be plain, the 
“ Bartolomeo” in the sentence “coram Bartolo- 
meo de Scaccario” is a wrong extension of the 
contraction for “ Baronibus,” i. e. “ Bar.” 

Wasp. 





Scorpio asks who was “ Bartolomeus de Scac- 
cario,” whose name occurs in a paper on the sub- 
ject of the Templars’ possessions in London, but 
of whom he can find no mention among the 
Barons or other officers of the Exchequer in the 
time of Edward II. ? 

I cannot answer Scorrto’s question; but I 
think it likely that Bartholomew was not (properly 
speaking) an officer of the Exchequer Court at all, 
but a clerk (“ retained” Barrister ?) or other re- 
presentative of the ‘Templars, who attended the 
court regularly to defend their causes before the 
Exchequer Barons. 

Such an officer was clearly connected with the 
Commandery at Clerkenwell, after the suppression 
of the Templars, and when their estates had 
passed into the hands of the Hospitallars; as is 
evident from the following entries at pp. 100. and 
101. of the Prior of Thame’s Report, edited by 
Messrs. Larking and Kemble for the Camden So- 
ciety :— 

“ Preterea idem preceptor inveniet unum fratrem ser- 
vientem, generalem procuratorem hospitalis, et unum 
clericum in curia Scaccarii domini Regis nuncupata, exis- 
tentem ibidem cotidie coram barones domini Regis in 
eadem curia, ad omnia placita et querelas in eadem con- 
tingentia, ac etiam ad omnes libertates et quietancias 
domui hospitalis per cartas progenitorum Regis Anglie 
concessas, prosequenda, defendenda, calumpnianda, re- 
genda et terminanda. Et etiam unum attornatum cum 
eodem fratre procuratore in aliis curiis,” &c. 

J. Sansom. 





Replies ta Minar Queries. 


Roger North's Autobiography (2 S. v. 257.) — 
The transcripts from this unpublished work in the 
Baker MSS., to which Mr. Mayor refers, and 
which he has undertaken to edit, are merel 
extracts from the entire Autobiography, which 
I possess in Roger North’s Autograph, along 
with about fifty volumes of other MS. works by 
him on various subjects, including his “ Letter 
Book,” and the “ Three Lives of Lord Guilford, 
Dr. North, and Sir Dudley North,” in a much 
fuller and more complete state. I think it right 
to mention this for Mz. Mayor’s guidance, and 
that I am under promise to edit the Autobiogra- 
phy for the Philobiblon Society. Jas. Crosser 
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Aldermen in Livery (2™ 8. v. 25.) —I know 
not the enactment of Philip and Mary to which 
A. C. M. refers, but the following extract from the 
Gentleman's Magazine (vol. xx. p. 90.) would lead 
us to imagine that the gowns of mayors at least, 
if not aldermen, are to be provided for them : — 


“Friday 16. At a Court of Common Council it was or- 
dered that, for supporting the dignity of the magistracy 
of this city (London), the Lord Mayor be desired to pro- 
vide himself with an entertaining gown against Easter at 
the city’s expense, to be as usual a mouse colour, orna- 
mented with gold drops and embroidery.” 


J. B. Setwoop. 
Woodhayne. 


Milton's Portraits (2"* S. v. 231.) — Mr. Jongs 
of Nantwich states, that a picture of Milton passed 
on the death of Mrs. Milton in 1727 to one of the 


Wilbrahams, of Townsend in Nantwich. The | 


most exquisitely finished portrait of Milton is that 
from which the engraving was made which is pub- 
lished in the series of portraits of The Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. This por- 
trait —a painting on vellum — belonged to my 
grandfather. He was a son of Mr. Falconer, 
Recorder of Chester, whose wife was born in 1703, 
and was a daughter of Mr. Wilbraham, of Towns- 
end. I know of no fact to identify this miniature 
with the portrait named by Mr. Jones; nor am 
I able to say if it were ever in the possession of 
the Wilbraham family ; my belief is to the con- 
trary. It is, however, as fine and beautiful a 
miniature as any of its date, not excepting the 
well-known miniature of Cromwell. 

Tuomas Fatconer, J.C.C. 

Usk. 

Petrarch'’s Translators (2° §, v. 225.) — Mr. 
Curnsert Bene and F. S. A. (who kindly replied 
to a Query respecting Petrarch’s translators, in a 
recent number) would confer a favour by lending 
for a few days the works which they mention to 
Mr. H. G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, who 
in return will be happy to present them with his 
volume when published. 


Waz Seal Impressions (2™¢ S. v. 225.) — Bread- 
seals become smaller and sometimes shrink un- 
evenly in drying ; gum-seals are tedious to make, 


very brittle, and spoiled by wet even more readily | 


than bread-seals. Plaster of Paris as much excels 
these as gutta percha excels it. No doubt each 
one’s best method is that he is most expert in, but 
if you have to learn the art altogether, then give 


your energies to gutta percha. F. P. | 


it so remarkable that I venture to request that it 
may be added to the list of authorities already 
collected in several preceding numbers of a 
former volume. W. L. N. 


“A Hymn on Heaven, 


“Ye starry mansions, hail! my native skies! 
Here in my happy, pre-existent state, 
(A spotless — I led the life of gods. 
But passing, I salute you, and advance 
To yonder brighter realms, allowed access. 
Hail, splendid city of the Almighty King! 
Celestial Salem, situate above,” &c. 
Poems on Several Occasions, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rowe, pp. 60., London, D. Midwinter, 1767. 
Lucretius, Tasso, and John Barclay (2™ §. v. 
255.) — The simile of administering medicine 
to a sick child, so beautifully expressed in the 
| Gerusalemme Liberata, did not, it would seem, 
originate with Tasso. I have not by me a copy 
| of Lucretius, de Rerum Natura, in the original, 
but I may call the attention of J. H. 8. to the 
opening of the Fourth Book in Busby’s Transla- 
| tion, where he will find the following : — 
“ The healing tribe, 
When bitter draughts for children they prescribe, 
First tinge the cup’s encircling verge with sweet ; 
The lips, seduced, the brim with pleasure meet, 
And health returning, crowns the kind deceit.” 
Busby’s Lucretius, Book IV. 





I shall only need to repeat the lines from the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, of which the above would 
serve for a free translation : — 

“ Cosi all’ egro fanciull porgiamo aspersi, 
Di soavi liquor gli orli del vaso, 
Succo amaro, ingannato, intanto ei beve 
E dall’ inganno sua vita riceve.” 
Tasso, Ger. Lib. 

I leave it to your correspondent J. H.S. to 
determine whether Tasso and Barclay were in- 
| debted to Lucretius for the idea, or not. 
Royauist. 


Lathom and Knowsley (2° S. v. 211.) — An- 
| other Lancashire proverb deserves recording ; 
“'There’s been worse stirs than that at Lathom,” 
} 





alluding, no doubt, to the havock made there 
when the parliamentary forces took it in 1645. 
This saying comes in when a flitting, a white- 
| washing, or any other domestic “stir” of an un- 
| pleasant nature, makes an apology needful on the 
score of untidiness and confusion. ¥. Fs 


Bowel Hive Grass (2 S. v. 42. 223. 266.)— 
An Essex labourer would read hive as if written 
heave, and say, flatulency or heaving of the bowels 
with wind must be meant by dowel hive. An 
| Essex man said lately to a friend of mine, who was 


Pre-existence (2™ §. ii. 329.).— I have recently | talking about bees, “ You want a swarm heaved 


met with the following allusion to this opinion | 


into your own heave.” He did not understand my 


(discussed some time ago in “ N. & Q.”), in the | friend when he said he wanted one hived in his 
poems of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, the friend of | own hive. So mice are always pronounced meece 


Bishop Ken and of Dr. Isaac Watts, and I think | by the East-Saxons. 


A. Hoir Wuite. 
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Dedication of Flowers to Saints (2™ §S. v. 234.) 
— The Floral Directory alluded to by Hone, in 
his Every Day Book, is the interesting and highly 
curious work of Dr. Forster, the real title being 
Circle of the Seasons, and Perpetual Key to the 

Jalendar and Almanack, §¢c., published by Thos. 
Hookham, Old Bond Street, London, 1828. This 
work, among a great variety of very curious in- 
formation, gives a flower for each day in the year; 
and these flowers Mr. Hone transferred regularly 
to his Every Day Book, without acknowledging 
their source so plainly as in honour he should 
have done. F. C, H. 


Biue and Buff (2™ S. i. 269.; ii. 159. ; iii. 329. 
379. 414. 513.) —The following passage occurs in 
Lord Macaulay's speech on the State of Ireland, 
delivered in the House of Commons on February 
19th, 1844: — 


“1 was much struck by a circumstance which occurred 
on a day which I have every reason to remember with 
gratitude and pride—the day on which I had the high 
honour of being declared one of the first two members 
for the great borough of Leeds. My chair was covered 
with orange ribands. The horses which drew it could 
hardly be seen for the profusion of orange-coloured finery 
with which they were adorned. Orange cockades were 
in all the hats; orange favours at all the windows. And 
my supporters, I need not say, were men who had, like 
myself, been zealous for Catholic emancipation. I could 
not help remarking that the badge seemed rather incon- 
gruous. But I was told that the friends of Catholic 
emancipation in Yorkshire had always rallied under the 
orange banner, that orange was the colour of Sir George 
Savile, who brought in that bill which caused the No Po- 
pery riots of 1780, and that the very chair in which I sate 
was the chair in which Lord Milton, now Earl Fitzwil- 


liam, had triumphed after the great victory which he won | 


in 1807 over the No Popery party, then headed by the 
house of Harewood.” (Speeches, corrected by himself, p. 
295.) 

If the orange was the Whig colour, in memory 
of William of Orange, it would naturally, through 
the changes of political parties, have become the 


badge of the Protestant party in Ireland, and of 


the Pro-catholic, or toleration party in England, 

In the language of colours, blue seems to have 
denoted truth, and hence it might be adopted by 
Tories as well as by Whigs, to mark their firm 
adherence to their principles. But it was pecu- 
liarly applied to Presbyterians and Whigs; so that 
a “true blue Presbyterian” and a “true blue 
Whig” became proverbial. 

The union of blue and orange would have made 
blue and buff, and it is probable that this combi- 
nation was recognised as a Whig badge, in this 
country, before it was adopted by Washington. 


“ When Winds breathe Soft” (2 S. v. 192. 243.). 
—Mr. Richard Clark, one of the Gentlemen in 
Ordinary of His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, then 
Deputy at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
(since Lay Vicar of both those capitular establish- 
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| ments, who died about six months ago), published, 

in 1824, a volume of poetry, containing the most 
| favourite pieces performed at the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club, Glee Club, &c., and in 
which he gives the following, at p. 288., as the 
occasion of the words being written. He says:— 


“ The Editor has been informed, that the poetry of the 
above Glee, is a versification, by Mr. Gosling (one of the 
Gentlemen of the Chapels Royal) on the words of an 
Anthem composed by Henry Purcell, at his request, on 
the miraculous escape of himself, King Charles the Second, 
the Duke of York, and many others, as follows : — 

“The King had given orders for building a yacht, 
which, as soon as it was finished, he named the Fubbs, in 
honour of the Duchess of Portsmouth, who was, we may 
suppose, in her person, full and plump. Soon after the 
vessel was launched, the King made a party to sail in 
this yacht down the river, and round the Kentish coast, 
and to keep up the mirth and good humour of the com- 
pany, Mr. Gosling was requested to be of the party; they 

ad not got as low as the North Foreland when a violent 
| storm arose, during which the King, the Duke of York, 
Mr. Gosling, and the rest of the company, were neces- 
sitated, in order to save the vessel, to hand the sails, and 
work like common seamen. By good providence, they 
escaped safe to land; but the horror of the scene, and 
the distress they were in, made an impression on the 
mind of Mr. Gosling which was never effaced. Struck 
with a just sense of the deliverance from what they had 
lately viewed, upon his return to London, he selected 
from the Psalms those words which declare the wonders 
and terrors of the deep, (They that go down to the sea 
| in ships; These men see the works of the Lord and his 

wonders in the deep; For at his word the stormy wind 

ariseth which lifteth up the waves thereof, &c. Psalm cvii. 
| verses 23 to 30), and gave them to Purcell, to compose 
an Anthem, which he did, adapting it peculiarly to Mr. 

. . vs . . ? 

Gosling’s voice. The King did not live to hear it.” 


M. C. 
Egyptian Sculpture (24 S. v. 88, 223.) —I can- 
not answer the original question; but I wish to 
remark that Mr. Buckton has in my opinion mis- 
conceived the meaning of Diodorus. What this 
author says is, that the Egyptians divided the 
block of stone to be converted into a statue by 
lines drawn on its surface. He never dreamed of 
such an absurdity as separating the block of stone 
into parts. The small model statue was divided 
into parts; each of the workmen took one, and 
cut the portion of the great biock on which he 
was appointed to operate so as to correspond with 
it. They worked simultaneously in different parts 
of the block; and by means of the model, the 
portions executed by each perfectly harmonised. 
| There is no difficulty in reconciling this statement 
with existing monuments; and there is no reason 
whatever for questioning its accuracy. 
E. H. D. D. 
Trish Yellow Couts (24 S. v. 257.) —Anusa is 
referred to “N. & Q.” (2™ 5S. i. 48.) for some 
| mention of Irish “ Yellow Dragoons;” at that 
period, and I believe for some time after, dragoons 
fought both on foot and on horseback. Mrwre. 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 
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j 
Ancient Tiles (2° S. v. 190, 245.) —If Unegpa | 


had access to the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Historic Society, he would find in vol. vii. 
p. 183. an interesting account of John Sadler, the 
first who applied the art of printing to the orna- 


mentation of pottery, in an article on the potteries | 


of Liverpool by Joseph Mayer, Esq. Suffice it 
here to say that he was a printer in Liverpool, 
and gained his first idea of printing on pottery 
from seeing some children stick waste prints he 
had given them upon pieces of broken earthen- 
ware which they had brought as playthings from 
the potteries. In a document quoted by Mr. 
Mayer in the above named paper, John Sadler 
states that on July 27, 1756, he did within the 
space of six hours print upwards of 1200 earthen- 
ware files of different patterns, which he believes 
were more in number, better and neater than 
100 skilful pot-painters could have painted with a 
pencil im the usual manner, in the same space of 
time. He also states that he had been above seven 
years in bringing his invention to perfection. 

Cob, Cobba, Alcove (2™ S. v. 258.) — Gesenius 
(Heb. Lexic. voc. 13) says, that the Arabic cob- 
bah means tent, tabernacle; also vault, whence 
the Spanish alcova, German alcoven. He derives 
it from a root, cab’b, to hollow out, arch, or vault. 
Hebrew 33, to make hollow. Compare cavus and 
cup, and perhaps cove. J. Eastwoop. 


Charm against the Bite of a Mad Dog (2™ S§. v. 
191. 247.) — 

“Contra canis rabidi morsum, pani inscribitur: ‘ Irioni 
khirioni essera khudor fere,’ inde voratur. Vel hoc scrip- 
tum in papiro aut pane, homini sive cani in os inseritur : 
*O rex gloria Jesu Christe, veni cum pace in nomine 
Patris + max, in nomine Filii+ max, in nomine Spiritus 
Sancti +prax, Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar + prax + max 
+Deus gmax +.” Non infime sortis nobilem cognovi, 
simili curationis ratione celebrem, qui pome particule in- 
scribit: ‘Hax pax max Deus adimax,’ atque edendam 
illam venenato 4 cane rabido porrigit. Voces autem cor- 
Tupte sunt ex ignoratione lingue Latine et literarum 
ubi fort? is nobilis in schedula Germanicé comperit ad 
ejusmodi curationem has valere voces, ‘hoc + po+mo+ 

us adjuvet+, cum crucibus interstinctas, uti fere in 
similibus superstitionum mysteriis fit, cruces ex affinitate, 
x literam esse ratus, hax, pax, max, Deus adimax, legit 
et in pomo exaravit.” — Wierus, de Prestigiis Demonum, 
L v. c. 8. 531., fol., Basilese, 1583. 

FirzHorxkins. 

Garrick Club. 

Marry (1* S. viii. 9. ; 2" S. ii. 70.) —This word, 
used as an expletive asseveration, &c., is un- 
doubtedly derived from the practice of swearing 


by the Virgin Mary. I have met with the use of 


it as an asseveration in its original form —“ Yea, 

Mary, you say truth,” &. Vide Dr. Martin's 

examination of John Careles in Foxe’s Martyrs, 

vol. ii. p. 1742, folio ed., 1597. P. H. F. 
Stroud. 





The Twenty-second of February (2™ 8. v. 233.) 
— The dates of the “‘ Curious Coincidences” are 
all wrong. It was on the 20th, and not the 22nd 
of February, 1851, that Lord John Russell was 
defeated on Locke King’s motion; the resignation 
followed on the next day (the 21st). It was on 
the 21st, and not the 22nd of February, 1852, 
that “Lord John Russell's administration was 
finally broken up.” It was on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1855, that Lord Palmerston announced the 
secession of Mr. Gladstone and his friends, but 
the ministry was merely reorganised, and cer- 
tainly not “broken up” in consequence of that 
secession. And, finally, it was on the 19th of 
February, 1858, that Lord Palmerston was placed 
in a minority on Mr. Gibson’s amendment, and on 
the 20th, in consequence of that adverse vote, the 
ministry resigned. These “curious coincidences ” 
which provincial penny-a-liners are very fond of 
discovering for the edification of their readers, 
will seldom bear very minute questioning; and the 
little cross-examination that is necessary ought 
to be undertaken before correspondents transfer 
them to the pages of a work of reference like 


“N. & Q.” J. T. E. 


English Husbandmen in the Fifteenth Century 
(2™ S. v. 235.) — Very reliable information “ on 
the social state of the English Husbandman in the 
fifteenth century,” will be found in Books v. and vi. 
of the Pictorial History of England, which is also 
one of the most modern works of any note that 
treats on the subject; and has the additional 
merit of being particular in quoting its authori- 
ties. 

For the prices of corn and other commodities, 
and the stipends, salaries, wages, &c. in England, 
Bishop Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum, 8v0., 
1745, should be consulted. W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


“ Pointer Dogs” (2™ S. v. 234.) — Netting par- 
tridges with the spaniel trained to set at the birds, 
and allow the net to be drawn up to or over him, 
succeeded to hawking, and about one hundred 
and fifty years since was superseded by the fowl- 
ing-piece, and the art of shooting flymg. Then 
was introduced the pointer, one of whose merits 
was that, standing upright, the crouching position 
being no longer required, he was more easily 
seen by the sportsman. An ancestor of mine who 
died in 1745 had partridge-nets in his possession, 
according to the inventory of his household goods ; 
and I remember an old gentleman, born about 
1740, telling me that he had when a young man 
a pointer brought from Spain, but it was so slow 
and heavy he soon got rid of it. 

In Daniell’s Rural Sports will be found much 
information on this subject, and among other 
things a curious bargain, showing the high price 
paid for teaching a spaniel to set. The smaller 
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dog, the spaniel of to-day, is called by Daniell the 
Cocker. 

The Spanish pointer was early crossed with the 
foxhound, to give him more speed and courage. 
The highbred, fine-sterned dog of the present 
day is the result of careful breeding. There are 
two or three rooms in the Louvre filled with 
sporting pictures by some French Landseer. The 
pointers have their tails trimmed close, with a 
tuft of hair left at the end. In my young days 
at least a third of the heavy tail was cut off. 

The system of battues is fast superseding the 
use of dogs, and the real sport of shooting, leaving 
the modern sportsman only the slaughter. 

A. Horr Wuire. 

Bath. 

Your correspondent A. A. will find some very 
interesting observations on the pointer —his Span- 
ish origin, and the acquired qualities transmitted 
by parents to their offspring, &c., in the critique 
on “ Thoughts and Recollections” in The Edin- 
burgh Review for August, 1825. (Vol. xlii. 457.) 

Curapert Bepe. 


Mould (2 §. v. 232.) — Will Mr. A. Hott 
Wurre pardon me if I suggest that Milton's line 
wherein this word occurs has no allusion to mould 
as earth—“humus;"” but describes a dam, a 
mound, “ moles,” a mole or embankment in fact. 
No doubt the animal received its name from the 
habit of casting up mounds or heaps. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Curtain Lecture (2 §S. iv. 24.) — Vox asks, 
does an earlier example of this phrase occur than 
in Stapylton’s Juvenal, 1647? If the question be 
not confined to the very term, but includes a 
phrase of similar import, I would refer him to the 
title of a scarce work, “ Ar't asleepe, Husband ? ” 
“A Boulster Lecture,’ London, printed by R. 
Bishop, for R. B., or his assignes, 1640. 

My copy has the curious frontispiece, under 
which is “ printed for R. Best,” thus giving the 
name of the person indicated by initials in the 
title, and probably of the author. P. H. F. 

Stroud. 


People with Tails (2™ S. iii. 474., v. 179.).— 
Mr. Mackenzie Watcorrt will find this told of 
St. Augustine, and also of Thomas i Becket in 
Bailey's Dictionary, art. “ Tails,” and in Lam- 
barde’s Perambulation of Kent (Stroode), both of 
which authors labour most pertinaciously to free 
the Kentish men from the imputation of being 
“ Kentish Longtails.” There are many references 
to the ancient use of this epithet in Halliwell’s 
Dictionary, voce “ Longtails.” E. G. R. 


Marriage Custom (2™ §. iii. 166.) — At Barnby- 
dun, and also at Kirk Bramwith, Yorkshire, 
within the memory of persons now living it was 





usual for the parish-clerk, immediately on the 
publication of banns, to respond “ God speed ’em 
well.” The late vicar of Barnby-dun, the Rev. 
P. Watman, did away with the custom, as it fre- 
quently excited some rather unseasonable mirth 
among{the younger portion of the congregation. 
J. 8.(3.) 
Echo Poetry (2™ 8. v. 234.) —The following 
“Dialogue with Echo” may be acceptable to 
Varvov ap Harry. It was copied eight or nine 
years since from an old newspaper two feet square, 
and dated, I think, about 1760 :— 
“Tf I address the Echo yonder, 
What will its answer be I wonder? 
( Echo.) I wonder. 
“©, wondrous Echo, tell me, blessé, 
Am I for marriage or celibacy ? 
Silly Bessy. 
“Tf then to win the maid I try, 
Shall I find her a property ? 
A proper tie. 
“ Tf neither being grave nor fanny 
Will win the maid to matrimony ? 
Try money. 
“ If I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall I go plain, or rather smart? 
Smart. 
“She mayn’t love dress, and I, again, then 
May come too smart, and she'll complain then? 
Come plain then. 
“ To please her most, perhaps ’tis best 
To come as I’m in common dressed ? 
Come undressed. 
“ Then, if to marry me I teaze her, 
What will she say if that should please her? 
Please, Sir. 
“* When cross nor good words can appease her: 
What if such naughty whims should seize her? 
You'd see, Sir. 
“ When wed she’ll change, for Love’s no sticker, 
And love her husband less than liquor. 
Then lick her. 
“To leave me then I can’t compel her, 
Though every woman else excel her. 
Sell her. 
“ The doubting youth to Echo turned again, Sir, 
To ask advice, but found it did not ANSwER.” 
Huser Guy. 


Dogs driven Mad by Cold (2™ §S. v. 88.) —In 
The Titan of March is a paper on “The Romance 
of the Ice-Fields,” in which it is stated, on the 
authority of Dr. Kane, that some of the Esqui- 
maux dogs of his expedition were obliged to be 
shot, on account of symptoms of madness. 


T. D. 


Tracing Paper (2"' S. v. 108.) —I have used it 
made as follows, and it is all that can be desired :— 

Mix by gentle heat an ounce of Canada balsam, 
and a quarter of a pint of spirits of turpentine ; 
with a soft brush spread it over one side of good 
tissue-paper. It will not be greasy, and is very 
transparent. R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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Horns (1 §, ii. 90.) —The notion is Turkish 
also, witness the following : — 

« Boinuzli Divanch (the horn fool) lodged in the house 
of a janissary [at Constantinople] .... His bosom was 
filled with horns of goats, gazelles, and sheep. Merry 
fellows frequently went to try him by saying, ‘Ahmed, 
show me my horn.’ If they happened to be married, he 
would answer by some anecdote of their wives, and would 
give to some a small, to others a large horn from his col- 
lection. If the man who asked was not married, he used 
to answer, ‘Thy horn is not grown yet.’”— Travels in 
the 17th century, by Evliya Effendi. Translated by Von 
Hammer, 4to., vol. i. part ii. p. 27, 1846. 

J. PF. 


Preservation of Salmon (2"* S. v. 191.) —If the 
date is worth correcting, the large draughts of 
salmon mentioned in J. B.S.’s note took place 
May 31, 1749. 

There is a statute of James I. (Jac. I. cap. 10. 
p. 8.) whereby the killing of salmon in forbidden 
time is prohibited, under a penalty of 40s. for the 
first offence, and for the third the offender was 
to lose his life or ransom it. The forbidden time 
was from the Feast of Assumption to that of St. 
Andrew (Aug. 15. to Nov. 30.) ; and by another 
statute it was enacted, that merchants selling sal- 
mon in foreign parts should bring back its value, 
one moiety in ready money, and one in Gascoigne 
wine (Jac. I. cap. 132. p. 41.) 

Hollinshed, in the Scottish Chronicle, presents 
us with the following curious information : — 

“Over against Rosse is an [le named Lewis, sixtie 
miles in length. In this Ile is but one fresh river, and it 
is said that if a woman wade through the same, there 
shall no samon be seene there for a twelve month after, 
whereas otherwise that fish is known to abound there in 
verie great plentie.” 

R. W. Hackxwoop. 

Two Brothers of the same Christian Name (2 
S. passim.) — The last emphatic word forbids the 
idea that much more can be added on this subject. 
Mr.-Gorham, in his Reformation Gleanings, lately 

ublished, notices that in Bishop Jewel’s genea- 
o occur two brothers John and two sisters 
Joan. In the “Iter of Wark,” printed in the 
Appendix to the second volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Archeological Institute, Newcastle, 
1852, we meet with two brothers having the name 


John, and distinguished from each other by the | 


words senior and junior (p. xi.). It may be worth 
noticing how frequently, when a double Christian 
name occurs in the same family, John is chosen. 
Why was this name so popular amongst the 
northern nations ? W. Denton. 


Simnel Cakes (24 §. v. 234.) — Bury in Lan- 
cashire is also famous for its Lenten simnels. The 
absence of eggs in the compound is said to consti- 
tute their fitness as a fast-day food. The Bury 
folks sent an efMormous one to one of Cobden’s 
anti-corn-law bazaars, and had the mortification 
of seeing it described in some of the London 





papers as a cake from a place called “Bury Sim- 
nel,” in Lancashire. Simblin is the local pro- 
nunciation, and comes nearest to Barclay’s Saxon. 





Miscellaneous. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


The great event of the month is the publication of M. 
Guizot’s Memoirs.* It is rather singular, however, that 
the English translation should have actually appeared 
before the original text; and we are at a loss to under- 
stand how the issue of the learned author’s own composi- 
tion can take place only three weeks from the date of this 
Seuilleton. The editor of King Joseph Bonaparte’s Corre- 
spondence has also affixed his name to another historical 
work which bids fair to equal, in interest and importance, 
the recueil just mentioned. We are alluding to the Me- 
moirs of Prince Eugéne Beauharnais, the first volume of 
which has lately been published.t Then there is the 
gigantic series of Napoleon premier’s despatches, under- 
taken by the command of the Imperial Government, to 
be completed in forty-seven quarto volumes. The intro- 
ductory instalment of that curious work is now ready; 
and although for the present the copies printed are not 
accessible to the public in general, we cannot but record 
here what must be certainly considered as a most valuable 
contribution to modern historical literature. The hand- 
some quarto, which has been got up with all the pomp 
and circumstance of modern typography at the imprimerie 
impériale, includes Napoleon’s correspondence during his 
Italian campaigns.t A cheaper edition will be soon, we 
understand, prepared for sale. 

The increasing taste for bibliography has suggested 
amongst our neighbours various periodicals, which all 
command an extensive circulation, and deserve it from 
the care, the elegance, and the cheapness, with which 
they are edited. Besides Techener’s well-known Bulletin 
du Bibliophile, now beginning its twenty-sixth year§, we 
must mention Aubry’s Bulletin du Bouquiniste ||, and 
Claudin’s Archives du Bibliophile.{ These two last-named 
periodicals are of very recent origin, Aubry’s Bulletin 
being only fifteen months, and Claudin’s three months 
old; but like Don Rodrigue, in Corneille’s play, the pub- 
lishers can say : — 

“ Je suis jeune, il est vrai, mais aux ames bien nées 

La valeur n’attend pas le nombre des armées.” 


At all events, they manage their journals con amore. 
Besides giving priced catalogues of rare and valuable 
books, they insert extremely interesting articles on points 
connected with bibliography and literature; and M. 


| Claudin has introduced a new feature in the shape of fac- 





similes of old woodcuts representing printers’ marks, mar- 
ginal ornaments, &c. The last number (April 1) of the 
Bulletin du Bouquiniste contains a paper in which M. 

* “ Mémoires pour servir & l’histoire de mon temps, par 
M. Guizot. Vol. I. 8°. Paris. Michel Lévy.” 

+ “ Mémoires et correspondance du prince Eugene 
Beauharnais, publiés par A. Du Casse. Vol. I. 8°. Paris, 
Michel Lévy.” 

t “ Correspondance de l’empereur Napoléon ler, Vol. I. 
4°. Paris, Imprimerie impériale.” 

§ “ Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire. Paris, 
Techener. 8°.” Monthly. 

|| “ Bulletin du bouquiniste. 
monthly. 

| “ Archives du bibliophile, on bulletin de l’amateur 
de livres et du libraire. Paris, Claudin. 8°.” Monthly. 





Paris, Aubry. 8°.”, Bi- 
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Chassant, one of the most distinguished of French biblio- 
graphers, endeavours to ascertain the authorship of the 
celebrated metrical tale known as Le Roman du Chéatelain 
de Coucy et de la Dane de Fayel. Before taking leave of 
the reader, the anonymous songster thus expresses his in- 
tention of weaving, so to say, his own name in the tex- 
ture of the poem, but so obscurely that no one will be 
able to discover it: — 
“ Et mon nom rimerai ausy 

Si ¢’on ne s’en percevra, 

Qui l’engien trouver ne sara, 

I’en suis certain.” 





Now, M. Chassant takes the concluding twenty-two 
lines of the tale, and finds in them two Acrostics, giving 
respectively the words Jacques and Saquespé, which he | 
says must be the Christian name and the surname of the 
poet. Asa corroborative proof of the correctness of this 
statement, may remark that the Nobiliare Généalo- 
gique et Alphabé tique de la Province de Picardie furnishes 
the lineage of the Sacquespée family. The Roman du 
Chitelain de Coucy, be sides, is written in the Picard idiom. 
Subjoined are the lines in question : — 


we 


“ Ot pour y tant qu’amours m’a pris, 

Et en son service m’a mis, 

En l'amour d’une dame gente 

Ai-je mis mon cceur et m’entente 

A rimer cette istoire cy. 

(£)t mon nom rimeray ausy 

(S)i ¢’on ne s’en percevra. 

(QU)i l’engien trouver ne sara: 

(1 )’en suis certain, car n’afferroit 

(A) personne qui fait l’arroit, 

C’on le tenroit & vanterie. 

Espoir on en mélancolie. 

Mes se celle or qui fait Pay 

En set nouvelle, bien le say. 

Si li plaist bien gue srredonné, 

(S)era més qu ‘it recoive en gré 

(A)li m’otri et me présent, 

(QU )en face son commandement. 

(E)n lui ai mis tout mon soulas. | 

(S)’on chant souvent et haut et bas. | on 

| 
} 
| 





(E)t liement me maintenray 
(Pour luy tant comme viveray. 
GusTANI 


MAsson. 


Harrow-on-the-Lill, 
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Musreat. Antia. Soc. Punticatr 
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Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Miss Bonperr Covurrs pores nor connect Postrace Sramrps. We are 
sorry to learn that a paragraph in this Journal has led to an impression 
that Miss Burdett Coutts was collecting postage stamps; and has conse- 
quently been the cause of that lady being troubled with many communica- 
tions on the subject. We beg, therefore, to state that there is not the slightest 
foundation for such a report. It is to be hoped that the paragraph on the 
collection of postage stamps in_the Report of the Postmaster-General 


which has just been published, will put a stop to the folly. 
Deura. We yrrespondent: how shall we forward 
in? 


have a letter for this « 


wrrespondent, Mr. Percy 
is qnzious to be put into com- 
D. whose articles on this 
29 and Feb. 19, 1853. 
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Tae Ancient Porms, Batcans, 

Eneoranp is, we should think well hare been the work of Mra. 


J. H. Drxow (alth h his name does not appear on the title-page of the 
last edition) as to render any announcement of that fact quite unneces~ 


was published at 


anp Sonos or tae Peasantry oF 


known to 


this su t has not 


reached us. 


Rev. Wm. 
was pub- 


Swinton Fairy. ( wery on 


ted edit j na of the 


Stroma. uf 
Crowe: his last w work, A Tre atise on Buglish Vorsification, 


g eva version 
dit n ll from 108 ‘to iL. 

ii. and vol. » p. 273. — “Do nm Quixote, 1620, was tra aiued 

1779, 12mo., 


Tour through Ireland in 1730, is by Philip 


Davies. Th 1 4-t ip of Posthumous Parodies, 1814, was in- 
Sede as wt 244 


L. 8. Only one volume of 
been published. 


Alfred Johnstone Hollingsworth's Works has 
Martha Sherwood, author of Susan Gray, 4c. 


Query. 
wi pt. 22, 1851 


died at T 


Mrs. Mary 

kenham, Se 

tholomew ptm was the last person burnt in Smithfield, 
1611- 12. See" N. & Q.” Ist 8. i. 483. 

notice in Brock's Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry 

s not to Bishop Hin n — Maxwell Hinda, 

of vy Assembly, Barbadoes, 


n ‘March is, 
Annna. 
Havelock 
Eaq., fo l years Speaker 
who dé , May 19, 1847. 
J. B.S. 


f Quarles’ 


“Hon De 


Zz spondent k 
8 bn mb dome. 16 44, as thi 


2nd 8. v. 


nly forward a cx 


py of th 
editio : 


ms unknown 


title-page 


Errarteo. 145. col. 1. last line, for“ Gilbarm” read “ Gil- 
yerne. 
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Six nths forwarded direct frem the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Inoex) is Iie. 4d... which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messus. Bert ano Datpy, 186. Freer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications roa tar Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Nores ano Quenres” 


JU sT RE ADY. 
CHOICE NOTES 
TES AND QUERIES. 


Vol. I. — History. 


N 


Tt having heen sugvested that from the valuable materials scattered 
through the FIRST SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, a Selection 
of Pox ul ur Volumes, each devoted to some particular subject, might 
with advantage be vared, arrangements nave been made for that 

urpose. and the FIRST VOLUME, containing a collection of interest- 
HISTORICAL NOTES AND MEMOR inp A, will be ready 
very shortly. 


This will be followed by similar volumes illustrative of BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, FOLK LORE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &c. 


London : BELL & DALDY, Fleet Street. 
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